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S.S. CALGARIC, 16,063 TONS 
7 
JAN. 31. From Southampton to the Mediterranean, Spain and Portugal. 
17 DAYS FROM £36 
FEB. 21. From Southampton to Atlantic Isles, North Africa and Spain. 
| 17 DAYS FROM £386 
SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE 
APRIL 1. From Southampton to the Mediterranean, Spain and Portugal. 
14 DAYS FROM £30 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM WHITE STAR OFFICES OR LOCAL AGENTS. 
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Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 

the hands and wrists warm and supple. 

FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 

TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 
COLD WEATHER. 

“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 

warmth of a fur glove.’ 


Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 


- In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrrEsIDENT-—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
frout-fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: “No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 





Opening Sale, Monday, 
December 8th 





On View Friday and Saturday prior. 


Hurcombs of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease 
of the above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged— 
periodical Auction Sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, 
Engravings, Books, Manuscripts, China, Glass, etc. 
Weekly sales of Jewels and Silver at Calder House. 


Owners having property to dispose of are advised to 
include same in one of these sales, as it is a well-known 
fact that better prices are realised under the hammer 
than can be obtained by private treaty or cash-over-the- 
counter offers. On the other hand, strange though it 
may seem, the auction room is the cheapest place to buy, 
simply because it is a, case of one person buying what 
another wishes to sell, thereby cutting out all intermediate 
profits. 


Visitors to London are cordially invited to look round 
the Grafton Galleries at any time as a matter of interest. 


All communications should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance 1 Dover Street). 
"PHONE : GERRARD 5971-4. 











INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 





THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 


The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - £18,500,000 
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New technique 
. destroys 


MOUTH 
GERMS 





cause of ugly yellow teeth 


Quickly and safely, Kolynos with its Dry-Brush 
Technique destroys the germs the presence of which 
leads to decay, ugly yellow teeth and gum troubles. 
That's why Kolynos will whiten your teeth—fully 3 
shades in 3 days—and keep them white through the 
years. While brushing and for 3 hours after each 
brushing, the Kolynos antiseptic foam cleans teeth 
down to the naked white enamel without injury. If 
you want dazzling white teeth and firm, pink gums, 
switch to Kolynos. Get Kolynos from your 
chemist to-day, or write to Kolynos (Dept. R.56), 

W.C.1, for 


KO LY N OS eet 
free trial 


London, 
DENTAL CREAM ‘“ 









ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers, 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


_ Beeston, Notts. la 


Write for Booklet. 
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Inexpensive 


Dressing Gowns 
of Artificial Silk. 


In navy-blue, turquoise-blue, 
old-gold or deep-red. 
21 /- 
Other qualities, from 30/- to 75/- 
Pure Silk Brocade Gowns. 
From £4-15-0 to 8 Gns. 


Catalogue of Men’s Clothes sent on request. 


Peter Robinson Ltd. Oxford Street W.1. 
Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7700. 
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BLUE 
STAR 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


January 24th, 1931. 
46 days to the 
WEST INDIES. 
Visiting Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Barbados, Trinidad, Port 
of Spain, Panama Canal, Jamaica, Haiti, Santiago de 
Cuba, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, and Madeira, 


March 20th, 1931. 
29 days. 
EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND, MEDITERRANEAN. 
Calling at Tangier, Palma (Mallorca), Malta, Derna 
(Cyrenaica), Port Said (for Cairo), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Larnaka (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse (for 
Kairouan), Algiers. 








By the world-famous cruising liner 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


Write for Cruising Brochures and full details 
BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1 
(Tele phone: Gerrard 5671.) 

LIVERPOOL: 10, Water St., & Principal Tourist Agents. 


























WHAT % A The man who smokes Classic 
“DOTTLE’? wili not know. Fora “ dottle” 

<__ is that soggy little lump of un- 
smoked tob:cco in the bottom of a pipe-bowl, which Classic 
never leaves. You see, this Classic tobacco is different. Its 
soft caarac’erful flavour, its fragrant mellowness is yours, ‘til 
the last little disc of rich'y blended tobacco has been smoked 
« « « Slowiy, evenly, to the bottom of the bowl. For so good 

a tobacco, how reasonable the price ! 


A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give - 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 


“CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-0Z. TINS 1/83 I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Lid. 











PENCILS OF 
ELEGANCE 
& UTILITY 








HE delightful range of 
Fyne-Poynt ” Pencils simrlifies 
gift choosing. There is one to 
match every “Swan” Pen. The 
load is propelled by a quarter turn and 
withdrawn for safety by a reverse 
movement. Automatic ejector 
prevents lead clogging point. 
In Rolled Gold, Silver, Solid Gold, 
Black, Mottled or Exauiisite Colours. 


Prices: 10/6, 12/6, + » upwards. 
Also at 5, 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Illustrated list post free from Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd.; 

Swan House, 133 & tne yay St., London, W.1, Branches 
at: 79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 114 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95 
Regent St., W.1; and at 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
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News of the Week 


Towards an All-India Federation 
r¥° HE Prime Minister admirably summed up the general 

conclusions suggested by the first plenary session of 
the Round Table Conference. We cannot agree that it 
was his business to outline the policy of the British 
Government. The Conference itself had already solemnly 
claimed that status of partnership which is one of the 
two major demands of the united Indian spokesmen, 
The other major demand is the request for immediate 
responsible government. These facts may well have 
astonished the slow-moving public mind of this country. 
One feels now, however, that opinion is stirring here 
as never before. The chief credit for dispelling mistrust 
and misunderstanding must go to the Indian Princes, 
but we do not minimize the effect of such an uncom- 
promising utterance as that of Dr. Moonje or the declara- 
tion of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri that he was a convert to the 
principle of Federation, or the notable appeal by the 
Aga Khan on the final day. 

x * * * 








The Aga Khan was not the only Indian delegate to 
reassure te business men here who are fearful of their 


security in an India “ mistress of her own house.” His 


suggestion for a long-dated treaty on the lines of the 
German-Russian ‘Treaty of 1904 deserves further con- 
sideration. There can be no unsurmountable obstacle to 
a solid Federation if both the Indian Princes and the 
spokesmen of British India recognize the need for give 
and take. Our impression is that the Princes are not 
disposed to take their stand upon any metaphysical 
abstraction such as sovereignty when it conflicts with 
what is practical. They simply claim a share of control 
of policy in matters of common concern such as railways, 
canals and Customs. But, as the Nawab of Bhopal 
insisted, they are determined on one thing especially — 
that the doctrine of paramountey shall disappear. The 
Governor-General as representative of the King-Emperor 
would take over functions now belonging to the Governor- 
General in Council, and there would be a regularized 
procedure for consultation with the Chamber of Princes. 
* * * * 

At the conclusion of the speeches the Business Com- 
mittee set up a body under the name of the Federal 
Relations Committee to work out in detail an agreed form 
for the All-India edifice. Lord Sankey was asked to 
classify the prevalent ideas under separate heads. It was 
strongly felt, however, by the British Indian delegation 
that a Committee dealing with such important matters 
must be fully and when we write the 
proposal is for a Committee of the whole Conference, which 
would resolve itself into expert sub-committees, 

* * * * 
Mr. Baldwin and His Party 

At a meeting of the Central Council of the National 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations on 
Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin expressed the belief that his 
party was the only united party. He was not far wrong, 
When the Prime Minister of Canada made his offer of 
reciprocal Imperial Preferences Mr. Baldwin threw his 
hat into the air and we remarked then that he had good 
cause for his elation. He had been saved from all his 


representative, 


Union 


immediate embarrassments. He has, however, been 
saved more handsomely than we thought possible. 


The rebels in his party having been granted a secret 
ballot on the question of the leadership agreed in advance 
to abide by the vote of the majority. The result is that 
the rebellion has collapsed. Conservatives like Mr. 
Gretton and Sir Henry Page Croft are now to be heard 
speaking loyally of Mr. Baldwin as their only possible 


leader. Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook — 
temporarily perhaps—have become phantoms. 
* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin had a clear field on Tuesday ; there was 
no dissent, no contradiction; and yet the strange fact 
is that such a speech as he made would have caused 
some Protectionists to foam at the mouth only a few 
months ago. He calmly spoke of a guaranteed price for 
home-produced wheat plus the Quota system as “ far 
more effective than a duty on foreign wheat.” Evidently 
the difference on Imperial economic questions between 
the Government and the Unionists is not really so 
great as is pretended. For the Government keep an 
open mind upon the Quota and have set all their 
researchers to work upon the subject, which will be 
discussed again at the Ottawa Conference. 
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For the rest Mr. Baldwin repeated his promise that 
when the Unionists come into power they will immed- 
iately put an emergency tariff on manufactured goods. 
Apparently it is to be a frame-work into which a more 
carefully thought out system of tariffs will eventually 
be fitted. We are glad that Mr. Baldwin spoke so strongly 
on the need for national economy. There has been a 
tendency to regard retrenchment as an old-fashioned 
virtue, hardly practicable in our modern world; but 
old-fashioned doctrines have a habit of taking their 
revenge upon those who ignore them, and it seems that 
public opinion is already swinging back to the view 
that low taxation is the friend of every class because it 


is when taxation is low that trade flourishes most. 
* * * * 


The Dyestuffs Act 

Naturally Mr. Baldwin denounced Mr. Snowden’s 
decision to discontinue the Dyestuffs Act and we are 
bound to say that we agree with him, though we approach 
the matter with economic convictions different from 
his. The Act was given a period of ten years, but, as 
Mr. James Morton justifiably pointed out in the Times, 
two of those ten years were lost by the inrush of dyestuffs 
from abroad following the Sankey judgment, and since 
1922 the textile trade has been so depressed that there 
has been no normal demand for dyes. The effect of 
discontinuing the Act will be to produce a fresh uncer- 
tainty in circumstances where “ knowing where we are ” 
is the kind of knowledge most desired by manufacturers, 
Mr. Morton is the chief user of dyes in this country, and 
though he is in principle a Free Trader he is satisfied that 
the research work which the dye-makers are happily 
conducting now is a national asset which ought not to 
be sacrificed. He also fears that the removal of the Act 
may cause indiscriminate dumping. 

. * * * 

It will not be forgotten that Germany’s pre-eminent 
position in the dye industry was of enormous help to her in 
the War, as the chemicals of the industry were the basis of 
her rapidly improvised output of explosives. We cannot 
say whether under the changed conditions of to-day 
the British supply of explosives would be sufficient if the 
dyestuff industry dwindled or perished. We should 
like to have more light on this subject. If the industry 
is one of those which are essential to national safety, then 
it is right to pay the price for preserving it whatever 


that price may be. 
* * + * 


The School-Leaving Bill 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
on Tuesday the Minister of Education explained the 
necessity for compromising “ under protest ” with the 
Liberal Party on the Education Bill and he received a 
formal but reluctant permission. This Bill for raising the 
school age universally from fourteen to fifteen will, 
therefore, not come into operation until September, 
1932, instead of next April. Further, though the main- 
tenance grant will remain at a flat rate of 5s. a week, 
local authorities, in accordance with the Liberal demand, 
will be allowed to inquire into the means of parents 
and to withhold the grant from those who are in no 
need of it. The Government must expect a hot opposition 
from their Left Wing, but for our part we welcome the 
compromise. Neither school buildings nor the numbers 
of teachers are adequate for a great increase of pupils 
as soon as next April. In many districts there would be 
chaos. As for the maintenance grants, we are entirely 
in favour of discrimination. These are not the times for 
pouring out subsidies to those who are not likely to suffer 
any hardships from the lack of them—especially when the 
subsidy is for those who are merely obeying the law. 


The Labour Revolt 

The differences between the majority of the Independent 
Labour Party and the Government grow more acute. A 
good deal of feeling was aroused by the chastisement of 
Left Wingers who had been guilty of various breaches of 
discipline. Sir Oswald Mosley, leaping at a Party 
meeting to the rescue of Mr. W. J. Brown, who had 
been accused of quoting from a private Labour document 
in the House of Commons, won much applause by his 
passionate attack upon the Government. Unemploy- 
ment was, of course, his theme. Nevertheless, the 
Government are not more alarmed by Sir Oswald Mosley 
than they were; they have taken his measure (which 
is admittedly a large one), and they know the worst 
that they have to fear from him at present. On Friday, 
November 21st, the feud spread. Mr. Maxton and his 
friends denounced the refusal of the Labour Party to 
confirm the candidature of Bailie Irwin in the Renfrew 
by-election, and they rushed off to Scotland to rally 
round the repudiated Bailie. They threaten to bring 
Scotland out against the Government. 

* * * * 


The Coal Crisis 

Part III of the'Coal Mines Act, providing for a 
seven and a half hour day, is due to come into force 
next Monday. There are still, however, a number of 
disputes which threaten a stoppage, in Scotland and 
South Wales particularly ; and the Government may 
possibly have to rush through Parliament a postponing 
Bill. A joint appeal for postponement by the owners 
and miners of Warwickshire was made on Tuesday, 
and it is thought that the National Industrial Board, 
set up under the Act, which held its first meeting on 
Wednesday, will make a recommendation in the same 
sense. The Board has before it one or two minor district 
disputes. In Cumberland, North Wales, and Leicester- 
shire, the miners’ representatives have agreed to the 
spread-over proposals—a working period not exceeding 
ninety hours in the fortnight—and the local decisions 
only await endorsement by the Miners’ Federation 
and the Mining Association. 

* * * * 


The Mining Association has maintained its passive 
resistance, and will have nothing to do with the National 
Board. In Scotland, the owners have proposed a spread- 
over plus reduction of wage rates. This is strongly 
resisted. In South Wales no alternative is offered to 
sweeping cuts in wages, the blame for which is put as 
usual on “ the foreigner.” Thus the obstruction of the 
Coal Bill in Parliament is bearing its fruits, for as Mr. 
Graham carefully explained, Part III was not intended 
to come into force until the marketing schemes had 
been in operation for three or four months. When we 
write on Thursday there is more hopefulness than the 
gloomy facts seem to warrant. Fortunately nobody 


wants a fight. 
* * * 


China 

The news from China is better than any there has 
been for a long time. Chiang Kai-shek has unquestion- 
ably defeated the Northern combination, and his Execu- 
tive at Nanking has declared that a permanent Con- 
stitution will soon be promulgated. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the Christian General, who has enjoyed a great reputation as 
a leader and trainer of men, is giving no trouble at present, 
and his ally Yen Hsi-shan is said to have retired formally 
from the contest. These changes are in the main due 
to the action of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Manchurian 
leader, who, after raising the hopes of the Northern 
combination, came down on the side of Nanking. One 
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of the best signs is that Chiang Kai-shek (who recently 
became a Christian) frankly recognizes the failures and 
weaknesses of the Kuomintang system. 
* * * * 
The Moscow Trial 
_ In Moscow eight professors and engineers are on trial 
for treasonable activities against the Government. The 
trial is being conducted with the customary and very 
unjudicial accompaniment of spotlights and cinema 
cameras. On the opening day there was a demonstration 
by about a million persons (official estimate) carrying 
posters with such inscriptions as ‘‘ Down with the accom- 
plices of intervention ” and “ We demand a firm attitude 
from the proletarian Court.” This pressure upon the 
judges, if not organized by the Soviet authorities, is at 
least sanctioned by them. In any ease it is the detestable 
fruit of years of mass-suggestion by the rulers. It may 
even be that young Russians believe that they are now 
looking upon “justice.” Some of the prisoners have 
read to the Court their “ confessions.” They state that 
they helped eminent persons in Great Britain and France 
to plot a war against Russia. Various names of plotters 
are mentioned—Mr. Churchill, Colonel Lawrence, direc- 
tors of Messrs. Vickers, M. Briand, M. Poincaré. There 
is only one explanation of these absurd ‘ confessions ” ; 
they have been extracted by threats or torture. The 
bare accounts in the newspapers are sickening to read. 
We trust that Mr. Henderson will promptly do what he 
can—by simple denial of fabrications—to aid the miser- 
able victims of the Sovict’s need for scapegoats. 
** a * * 
Elections in Polish Upper Silesia 
The recent General Election in Poland was followed 
last Sunday by clections for the Seym in Polish Upper 
Silesia. Reports of terrorism against the German 
minority have come in from so many quarters that 
Germania, the moderate German Catholic paper, suggests 
that German-Polish relations have not been so bad for 
years. The report of the German Consul at Kattowitz 
has caused the German Government to make represen- 
tations to the League Council under the special German- 
Polish Agreement, which in certain respects is identical 
with the Minorities Treaty. It is only right to say that 
proceedings have been taken against the persons accused 
of the most glaring outrages. 
* * x * 
The New High Commissioner in South Africa 
The decision to appoint a High Commissioner for 
South Africa with functions similar to those of Sir William 
Clark in Canada is presumably a by-product of the 
Imperial Conference. Sir Herbert Stanley, the Governor 
of Ceylon, has been selected for the post, and no appoint- 
ment could be more welcome. Satisfaction is expressed 
in South Africa. There is grave substance, how- 
ever, in the protest made by Lord Buxton in a letter 
to the Times on Tuesday. Hitherto, the 
General of the Union has performed the duties of High 
Commissioner of the Native Territories (Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland), and the visits of the repre- 
sentative of the King have always engaged the loyalty 
and affection of the natives and their chicfs. The 
new High Commissioner would represent not the King 
but the Government, and the valuable link of the Crown 
would thereby be weakened. 
X* x * * 
The Salvation Army 
The conference of the Commissioners of the Salvation 
Army which has been discussing constitutional reforms 
in the Army ended on Tuesday, and General Higgins 
made an announcement. A very considerable minority 


Governor- 


favoured “ radical changes,” but a majority carried the 
day in favour of continuing the personal powers of the 
General. The Army, in fine, will still be conducted on 
the lines of an army. Against this decision there is the 
rational argument that the Army is now a world-wide 
institution and that a single personal rule has become 
quite unsuitable to it. Tradition, however, has won, 
and it need not be doubted the decision will be loyally 
acted upon. 
* * * * 


A Great Woman Doctor 

Dame Mary Scharlieb, who has died at the age of 
85, leaves a beautiful and inspiring memory. She was 
one of the earliest of the women doctors, although the 
battle for entry to the profession had already been won 
by Mrs. Garrett Anderson and Miss Jex Blake. It was 
in India that Mrs. Scharlicb was impelled by the sufferings 
of Indian women in sickness, and particularly in child- 
birth, to become a doctor. Her invaluable work in 
Madras leaves not only a tradition, but the solid monu- 
ment of the Royal Victoria Hospital. Indians have 
said much in criticism of British rule, but Great Britain 
sent them Mary Scharlicb. From 1887 onwards Mrs. 
Scharlieb practised in London, and her prominent position 
made her word in medical polities very important. She 
was always moderate in opinion and method, but her 
gentleness was very powerful. 

* * * * 


A Richmond ‘ Parkway”’ 

We sincerely hope that the difficulty of bringing an 
unwieldly number of local authorities into active alliance 
will not prevent something being done in time to preserve 
a safe way of approach to Richmond Park for those 
who do not fancy being run over by motor ears. The 
nearest way to Richmond Park from the west of London 
is by Priory Lane, but that road, now modernized, has 
become a kind of speed-track. In a recent letter to the 
Times, which attracted much attention, Brigadier- 
General Robert White suggested that a way for pedes- 
trians and horsemen ought to be made before it is too 
late along the Beverley Brook. Time is of the essence 
of the problem. The builders are rapidly filling up the 
gaps. All the local authorities whose interests converge 
along the Brook are agreed that this safe and pleasant 
approach to Richmond Park should be secured; and 
as a matter of fact the Ratepayers’ Association of Barnes, 
Mortlake and East Sheen, inspired by its Amenities 
Sub-Committee, has been advocating it for two years. 

* * * * 


Cannot the Government somehow provide the gentle 
help necessary to get the local authorities into a 
state of rapid action? Perhaps Mr. Lansbury could 
step forward, and bless the proposed “ Parkway.” In 
this case, we feel sure the Times would become his 
ardent supporter. Richmond Park, with its views, 
trees, birds and deer offers the most delightful chance 
that Londoners have of leisurcly enjoyment of rural 
amenities. The next generation will justly blame us 
if we fail now to use the last opportunity of providing 
an appropriate access. to the Park for those, including 
children, who are accustomed to go upon their fect. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
10213 ; on Wednesday week, 102]}; a year ago, 99té 5 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95}; on 
Wednesday week, 953; a year ago, 85}; Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was oa Wednesday 82; on Wednesday 
week, 813; a year ago, 74}. 
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The Crux of 


HE discussions of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission have brought us face to face with the 
question whether the whole policy of disarmament is 
being jeopardized. If it is being jeopardized an ex- 
tremely heavy share of responsibility is borne by the 
British Government. It would be a glaring irony indeed 
if it had to be admitted that disarmament had been 
thwarted by a Labour Government who have character- 
istically stood up for disarmament as an essential policy. 
Disarmament, if we have not misunderstood the 
meaning of apparently plain words, was solemnly prom- 
ised by the Allies at the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
Germany was to be compulsorily disarmed, and in return 
the Allies were voluntarily and gradually to disarm 
themselves. M. Tardieu and M. Briand, it is true, said 
in the French Chamber only a few days ago that France 
was under no obligation to disarm, but the astonishment 
which this statement caused, not only among lovers of 
peace in other countries, but even among some of the 
French parties, proved that it ran counter to the almost 
universal interpretation of the facts. 

What has happened so far in the session of the Prepar- 
atory Disarmament Commission is that the British 
delegation has made very serious concessions in order to 
produce an agreed Draft Convention to lay before the 
League’s Disarmament Conference which ought to meet 
about a year hence. We agree, of course, that if Great 
Britain, by trying to drive France and other conscription- 
ist countries farther than they are willing to go, 
obstructed agreement on the Draft Convention, it would 
be impossible to hold the League’s Disarmament Conference 
at the appointed time. On the other hand, if agreement 
at the Preparatory Commission is to be obtained only 
by concessions which will make the Draft Convention 
meaningless, there will be no hope of proceeding to dis- 
armament from such a starting point. 

We acknowledge that the whole problem is exceedingly 
difficult, and we trust that there is not—as there certainly 
ought not to be—any tendency among British people 
who are divided on the subject to accuse one another of 
bad faith. Nobody who has followed the career of Lord 
Cecil, for instance, and remembers his readiness to 
sacrifice position and self-interest at any moment rather 
than be associated with what he thought was a wrong 
policy, could possibly suppose that in making concessions 
to what may roughly be called the French point of view, 
he has acted with a light heart or, still less, in any cynical 
spirit. He has never subordinated principle to tactics, 
and is incapable of deliberately doing so. When, there- 
fore, we express our belief that his con- 


Disarmament 


service is regarded as a canon of democracy. The system 
has become by tradition almost a part of the Constitution, 
and it is supported by the particular argument that pro- 
fessional armies, which are the obvious alternative to con- 
script armies, are undesirable because they are more easily 
suborned. Though it is very disappointing that Lord 
Cecil has felt it necessary to yield in this matter, we think 
this particular concession of less significance than others, 
For, after all, the number of soldiers does not greatly 
matter if a country has enough equipment and material 
only for a small army. The limitation of the material 
itself is a vastly more important matter. It is here that 
we definitely part company from Lord Cecil. 

The direct limitation of material, such as guns, rifles, 
tanks, fighting aeroplanes and so on, is said to be impos- 
sible. Strangely enough there has been direct limitation 
of material in Germany ever since the War. No doubt 
Germany has found loopholes, and we can well believe 
that commercial vehicles are capable of quick transfor- 
mation into tanks and powerful commercial aeroplanes 
into bombers, but when this has been admitted the fact 
remains that direct limitation in Germany has been 
achieved in substance. When the Germans complain 
that though they have been disarmed there is, as yet, no 
genuine sign that the Allies mean to disarm themselves 
in accordance with their solemn promise, there is no 
answer to give them which even approaches plausibility. 
The complaints and the taunts of the Germans sound only 
too true. 

Instead of direct limitation Lord Cecil has consented 
to budgetary limitation. That is to say, Governments 
will be expected to limit material by controlling their 
expenditure upon it, and, of course, by publishing the 
exact figures in their national Budgets. This plan might 
work if in all the countries concerned there was really a 
democratic control of expenditure. In Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Italy, however, there is no such control. 
Even in the French Budget some military items have not 
customarily appeared in the expenditure of the Ministry 
of War ; they have been included in the accounts of other 
departments, and have not been easy to trace. 

Lord Cecil has also been blamed for rejecting the Rus- 
sian proposal that the maximum size of battleships should 
be reduced from 35,000 to 10,000 tons. His answer is 
that it would have been impossible to raise that question 
again so soon after it had been shelved by the London 
Naval Conference. We see the logic of his reasoning, but 
it is a sickening thought that, in the alleged interests 
of immediate agreement upon the Draft Convention, a 

proposal which was championed not long 





cessions—no doubt made upon the in- 
structions of the Government—threaten 
the most important of all international 
causes we do so very reluctantly, well 
knowing that Lord Cecil, having 
anxiously reviewed the situation, has 
come to his conclusion honestly on the 
merits of the case as he sees them. 
Now let us look at the broad facts. 
Lord Cecil has for the purpose of the 
Draft Convention abandoned all attempt 
to limit the number of men in conscript 
countries who are passed through the 
army every year. It is unhappily true 
that the conscript nations are united in 
their determination not to give way. 
With them the subjection of the whole 
manhood of the country to military 
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ago by the Times (on the basis of Sir 
Herbert Richmond’s closely reasoned 
and cautious articles) should be ruled 
out as obstructive. 

It is notorious that men who devote 
themselves to a prolonged and baffling 
attempt to compose such contradictory 
details as prevent a general agreement 
are in danger of coming to think more of 
reconciliation as an end in itself than of 
the principle which the reconciliation 
is designed to serve. Their vision 
becomes restricted. The problem falls 
out of perspective. We do not dream of 
suggesting that Lord Cecil has stepped 
back from his former position through any 
failure of purpose. Unquestionably he 
persuades himself that he is taking the 
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best because the only practical course, and that when 
he draws back it is to leap better. But we ask our- 
selves whether it would not be safer to postpone the 
League’s Disarmament Conference than to enter it 
with wholly unpromising, if not sterile, proposals. In 
admitting the proposition that every conscript country 
has a right to train all its manhood we shall seem to be 
sharing, after all, the French view of physical security as 
the necessary preliminary to the real construction of peace. 
Of course, the British delegation will point out, when the 
time comes, that a general agreement has been obtained 
about limiting the period of training. But what is the 
value of that? Very little, we fear. The French are 
unlikely to accept a shorter period of training than a 
year, and the Spectator proved before the War that an 
extremely well-drilled soldier can be produced in six 
months. 

Along the present lines Europe is drifting back to the 
theory of the Balance of Power and the armed truce. 
M. Poincaré has, apparently, been so much encouraged 
that he has just declared in public that France must be 
armed to meet all emergencies on land and by sea—as 
though all the peace machinery had never been heard of ! 
It is necessary to look into the future with unclouded gaze, 
and the future, if we are not careful, will hold the image 
of an armed France and an armed Germany living again 
in constant dread of one another. Under those conditions 
it would be the pitiful and dangerous task of Great 
Britain to keep the balance between them—as though the 
Treaties of Locarno also had never been written ! 

We cannot help wishing that the British delegation at 
Geneva had boldly taken the risk—which we believe 


The Dublin 


HE Dublin Sweepstake on the November Handicap 
last week became a craze. It caused more excite- 
ment than any similar transaction of recent times, The 
reasons for this were probably that the sweepstake was 
off the ordinary lines of the Derby Sweepstakes, that 
it took people by surprise,and that it reached a quite 
unexpected magnitude. It is said that more than £650,000 
was subscribed and that £131,724 has been handed 
over to the Dublin hospitals. 

The Postmaster-General here tried to stop letters from 
English subscribers, but, as always happens in such 
circumstances, he did not begin until the Home Office 
had informed him that a large “ lottery’ was in full 
swing. His intervention then had the effect of advertising 
the sweepstake. Altogether the Postmaster-General 
returned about £7,000 cut of letters which had been opened 
in the sorting offices, but it may be assumed that that was 
considerably less than the amount of money successfully 
sent to Ireland by persons who had never heard of the 
sweepstake till the newspapers called attention to the 
action of the Post Office. 

Already Dublin is organizing a new sweepstake on the 
Grand National. Many people, startled by the amount 
of money which has been attracted and is in process of 
being attracted from this country, are demanding that 
the “‘ hypocrisy ” of our English laws should be brought 
to an end and that sweepstakes—especially in such a 
good cause as that of the hospitals—should be legalized. 
Perhaps they have not read the history of “ lotteries ” 
in England which were once not merely recognized 
by the law but were a State enterprise. Throughout the 
eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth century 
the Government made a regular income out of lotteries, 
although various other kinds of gambling had already 
been prohibited as a “‘ public nuisance.”’ In the twenties of 


would have been the smallest of all risks—of calling a halt 
to militarism. It could have relied upon the support 
of several neutrals, and conceivably a declaration of that 
sort would have enabled the anti-militarists in France 
to come into the open. 

It must not be forgotten that although the United 
States is not a member of the League she has produced the 
most startling of all the Peace Treaties. She is on the side 
of all who are ready to take their courage in both hands. 
That is a most pertinent fact. President Hoover is 
thinking aloud about more peace machinery—saying 
friendly things about the possibility of a Consultative 
Pact. He is doing this at the very moment when the 
delegates at Geneva are reducing the meaning of their 
Draft Convention almost to the vanishing point. 

As a postscript we must write a few lines on a personal 
matter. A correspondent has told us that he thought 
we used unfair language last week in commenting upon 
a letter from Mr. H. Wilson Harris which was published 
in the Spectator. Nothing could have been farther from 
our thoughts than to write anything injurious about 
Mr. Wilson Harris, whom we highly esteem as a writer of 
great ability and honesty, who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Spectator, and to whom all students of 
foreign affairs are deeply in debt. The excellence of his 
motives are not, and cannot be, in question. On this 
occasion we have the misfortune to disagree with him—a 
rare event in our experience—and we can only hope 
against hope that if the Draft Convention goes through 
in its present shape time will prove Mr. Wilson Harris 
to be right. We should never acknowledge a mistake with 
greater satisfaction. 


Sweepstake 


last century there was a careful inquiry into the social 
effects of the official lotteries and by overwhelming consent 
they were made illegal. They, too, joined the list of public 
nuisances. 

In spite of that it will be said that as it is impossible 
really to suppress privately-organized sweepstakes it 
would be wiser to accept the inevitable and allow sweep- 
stakes the benefit of the postal service. Otherwise, 
the argument runs, English people will merely send their 
money across the sea instead of “investing” it in 
sweepstakes here. Admittedly the laws against gambling 
are quite illogical, but they were framed piecemeal to meet 
particular evils and the only complete logic is prohibition 
—and that cannot be enforced. 

What we hope for is a concerted public discouragement 
of large-scale gambling, quite independently of the law, 
Governors of important institutions like the hospitals 
could definitely discountenance the idea of relying 
upon the gambling spirit. Gambling is getting hold of the 
British people more tightly than ever before. It has 
become one of the greatest of social evils. A very attractive 
case can, of course, be made out for helping hospitals by 
means of a sweepstake—it will bring in the money more 
certainly, more quickly, and more amply than any other 
device. But in the end it will be found that the true and 
kindly spirit of giving, simply to help others without hope 
of return, will be killed. The sweepstake craze may pass 
—perhaps not very soon, but it may, nevertheless, pass 
as other crazes no less popular have passed. Then, if the 
hospitals have relied upon gambling for their revenue 
they will be in a sorry plight. An attempt will have to 
be made to revive the old habit of giving for giving’s 
sake and it may fail. Lost habits are hard to retrieve. 

Those who control horse-racing at all events have 
very good reason for objecting to sweepstakes under 
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the conditions of the Dublin Sweepstake. A subscriber 
who drew a horse which started in the November 
Handicap, though it was not placed, received much 
more than a subscriber who drew a horse which did not 
start. It was reported that at least one subscriber had 
tried to come to an arrangement with an owner, who had 
intended to scratch his horse, to let it run after all. It 
was worth the subscriber’s while to pay the owner a share 
of the resulting prize. A considerable disparity between 
the prize for a starter and that for a non-starter is obviously 
a great menace to racing, and it is not surprising that the 
Dublin organizers already admit this. The dangers of 
the Grand National course, for example, would be 
enormously increased if many horses with no chance of 


winning were entered simply to earn a prize as “ starters.” 
Although the law cannot appreciably help, much can 
be done to spread the doctrine that at our present levels 
of education and public morality it is preposterous 
that _people’s minds should be periodically diverted 
from their ordinary occupations to an unreal world of 
fabulous fortunes gained by chance. We are not thinking 
of a “ flutter” within reasonable proportions ; but there 
seems to be a danger of the systematization of huge 
sweepstakes. Ifthe racing authorities want to discourage 
them could not others help by reducing the magnitude 
and the publicity of some of the most famous sweepstakes ? 
The Stock Exchange has already done something in this 
direction. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organize 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
8 y Labi i ; : Betas 
This week Mr. G. M. Boumphrey writes on ‘‘ A Serutiny of Faith.’ 


we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 


Such criticism, well and ill informed, is common, an‘ 
Next 


week his article will be answered by the Rev. C. Shebbeare, the author of Problems of Free Will and Providence, and a member of the 


Doctrinal 


Commission. ] 


A Scrutiny of Faith 


By G. M. Boumpurey. 


N the days when one was young enough to embark upon 
long theological arguments in the sanguine hope that 
some conclusion might be reached, one was always being 
brought up short against the question of “ faith.” 
However confidently the other side might lead off with the 
promise of some definite proof to be adduced, the ending 
was always the same: “ Well, you must have some 
faith.” And sorrowfully one had to postpone one’s 
longed-for conversion to a later date. Nor were these 
proselytizers always so callow as might be imagined. 
They included one of our senior bishops—‘‘ There must 
have been Someone to put all these atoms and molecules 
together, you know.” Not a very valuable statement, 
since it immediately called forth the question : “* Why ? ” 
Or, again, the Christian Scientist, a man of considerable 
attainments, who, promising a mathematical proof of the 
existence of the Trinity, began: ‘‘ Well, you will admit 
that there must have been a Cause for everything ”—and 
was aghast at being denied this foundation-stone of his 
argument. There is indeed a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the present middle-aged generation and 
that older one which reached intellectual maturity in the 
age of Victorian certainty about everything. These latter 
find it necessary to assume a cause and a beginning ;_ to 
us it is more diflicult to allow a beginning than to envisage 
eternity itself. 

How shall we define this “ faith’? upon which all 
religion must rest? It is the belief in something that 
one has been told—-which one may come to believe and 
feel is true—but of which no proof can possibly be given. 
In fact, when it runs counter to our own beliefs, it is called 
“* superstition ’? and is held to be a degrading thing. 
Can it ever be otherwise than degrading—or at best, 
stultifying ? If we attempt to analyse the processes by 
which man has evolved from the beast to his present state 
of semi-civilization, we shall find that every material and 
intellectual advance has been due to the use of his power 
of reasoning: the observation of facts, the deduction of 
certain principles from those facts, and the employment 
of those principles to his advantage. Generally speaking, 
whenever he has acted upon belief alone, unsupported by 
knowledge, it has been to his ultimate disadvantage. So 
long as he worshipped fire as a terrifying deity, it 
availed him little; but Iet -him learn about it and 


ec“ 


exploit it—and his first and possibly greatest step forward 
was taken, 


This on the debit side of faith. To its credit can be 
put that it promises man some return after death for the 
troubles of this life and for the sacrifices he has to make in 
order to obtain the greater leisure and security offered by 
herd-life. It is held, also, to take away something of the 
sting of death. We shall attempt to balance these two 
sides and see whether faith—in particular the Christian 
faith—justifies its existence, or whether, like every other 
superstition, it should go. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the Christian 
faith is that it attempts to focus our attention upon a 
future life—to the consequent neglect of this present one. 
It advises the unfortunate to bear their lot instead of 
exhorting them to improve it. The religion of Moses 
was not at all like this : it was expressly framed to secure 
the utmost material advantage for the Chosen People— 
and admirably it succeeded. But it was a cruel and 
selfish religion, and was vastly improved by the addition of 
Christ’s commandment: ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” The wisdom, the necessity of this has 
never been so widely recognized throughout the world as 
it is to-day. The late War may be to some extent 
responsible for this ; but it seems probable that the vast 
increase in general reading has done and is doing far more. 
Reading is the most powerful factor the world has ever 
seen in promoting that sympathy for others which alone 
can lead to the true happiness of mankind. The Squire’s 
wife is not so virtuously vindictive towards the fallen 
village maiden when she has read _half-a-dozen books 
setting forth the sinner’s point of view more adequately 
than the girl could ever hope to do. The English read 
All Quiet on the Western Front; the Germans study 
Journey's End—and so the process continues. It is 
becoming permissible to enquire whether the bulk of man- 
kind is not almost fit to be trusted to work in the right 
direction simply because it obviously is the right direction 
—-without the threats and lures of orthodox religion. 
But faith, as we are looking at it, is less concerned with 
this commandment than with its accompanying: ‘* Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” with all its implications of 
“life to come,” “ original sin,” and even “ everlasting 
torment.” And it is here that much of modern thought 
refuses to follow. Only the fool, truly, would say: 
“ There is no God ”—but may it not be better to leave all 
mystical problems to solve themselves, and to concentrate 
upon making this present world a better place? And if 
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there be a God, surely this will be an acceptable form of 
worship. It sees the churches absurdly at variance with 
the precepts of their Founder (‘‘ Vain repetition,” ‘ Sell 
that thou hast and give to the poor,” “ Judge not ”)— 
and holds this inconsistency against their creed as well as 
against themselves. In our new humility, which looks 
upon man less as the lord of creation than as an animal 
struggling upwards, we see the belief in immortality as 
but one more evidence of conceit. Shall so wonderful a 
thing as a man simply come to nothing! Yet a human 
personality consists of little but a bundle of memories. 
Take away his memory and the man is dead already! It 
would hardly seem to matter whether he have a soul or 
not, if his memory is not to survive the grave. And 
memory is a very fragile thing, easily deranged. If one 
finds, after death, that memory persists and that one has 
a soul—so much the better ! 

Thus runs the creed of the man with no faith; and we 
shall try to see what he has lost. He has not denied God : 
he has ignored Him ; but it seems unlikely that an infinite 
Being could be petty enough to bear malice for this— 


especially if the love which should have been given to 
God has been expended in the service of his fellow-men, 
He has lost the comfort and the efficacy (doubtful indeed 
so far as this world is concerned) of prayer; but he has 
gained largely in concentration and self-reliance, since he 
has had no vague hope of supernatural assistance. Lastly, 
he is left exposed to the full terror of death. It will not 
be denied that a devout faith may act as a powerful drug 
against this—though other faiths have proved more 
potent than Christianity in this respect. Yet death can 
be faced bravely enough without it. The War, which 
brought so many of us into closer contact with death than 
we should otherwise have come for many years, failed to 
mark any difference between those with faith and those 
without. In any case, we must surely adjudge this a 
paltry and unworthy motive for a life-long exercise. Has 
not the time come to initiate the third phase of our 
religion, in which the only commandment shall be ‘* Love 
one another ”’—and the worship of God, shorn of its 
attendant dogma and disputations, be held to be proved 
by our observance of this ? 


Second Thoughts in the Shades 


By Sir JAMES JEANS. 


[We are holding over until next week Professor A. M. Carr 
, © ‘ . . . “e. m r 
Saunders’ article on Sociology in our series, Science: Yesterday 
and To-day.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LAUCON: I have been thinking further, Socrates, 
on our last discourse (when Mr. Joad acted as 
reporter)* and particularly on the famous argument of 
Kant, in which he began by asserting that if I had been 
born with a pair of blue spectacles permanently fixed on 
to my nose, everything I saw would appear blue to me, 
and then said this would not be because things were 
blue, but because seeing them blue would be a condition 
of my seeing them at all. And the more I pondered on 
his statements, the less convinced I was of their wisdom, 
Socrates : Surely the wisdom of the first is obvious. Is 
it not what those who dwell beyond the Hesperides 
describe as “‘ a piece of good horse-sense ” ? 

Glaucon : So I thought at first. Then it seemed to me 
equally good horse-sense to say that if I had been born 
with white spectacles I should see everything white, 
if with colourless spectacles everything colourless, and 
that if I had been so unfortunate as to be born with no 
spectacles at all I should see nothing at all. 

Socrates : Your statements run glibly and persuasively, 
like genuine horse-sense. But it may be they require 
thinking over. 

Glaucon : That is just what I felt about the statement 
of Kant. Then I asked a scientist. He said that all light 
Was a mixture of many colours, and that blue spectacles 
permitted those who wore them to see only such things 
as give out a certain amount of blue light, but that as 
everything in nature does this, one can see the whole 
world through blue spectacles. But he said the world 
would not appear blue in the sense in which the spectacles 
were blue. The world would appear a differentiated blue— 
otherwise we should not see it at all—but the blue of 
the spectacles was an undifferentiated blue. Thus, he 
said, a logical fallacy might arise through the same word 
“ blue ” being used in two different meanings. 

Socrates : Did he say that? As I said before, I wish 
these scientists would stick to their jobs. 

Glaucon : Anyhow the man was right ; I bought a pair 
of blue spectacles and tried for myself. 








* Published in our issue of November 22nd. 


Socrates : However did you come to think of such a 
thing ? 

Glaucon: I didn’t; the scientist thought of it. But 
I found I could see the world every whit as well through 
blue spectacles as before. Indeed, the scientists told 
me of a state called colour-blindness, which produces 
much the same effect as having a pair of blue spectacles 
aflixed permanently to one’s nose, and he said that many 
men live and die without ever discovering they are 
colour-blind, unless indeed they aspire to drive engines 
or navigate ships. 

Socrates : But how does this bear on Kant’s contention, 
that things appear to work mathematically only because 
we see them through mathematical spectacles ? 

Glaucon : When I had worn my blue spectacles so long 
that I had forgotten what it was like to be without them, 
it was no longer true that things appeared blue to me. 
Blue, in the sense of the blue of the spectacles, no longer 
meant anything to me, because absence of blue was 
entirely beyond my experience, and so meant nothing to 
me. Yet I could see that my tie was nearer in colour 
to a delphinium than to a rose, so that if you, Socrates, 
had said, ‘‘ Let us agree to call the delphinium blue,” 
I could have replied: ‘* Yes, and my tie also is blue, but 
not the rose.” 

Socratcs : But Kant says that if you were wearing blue 
spectacles, it would be because of this, that your tie and 
the delphinium both looked blue, and that you could not 
see the rose at all unless it, too, looked blue. 

Glaucon: I did see the rose, and it did not look blue, 
at least not with the blue of the delphinium. I found 
that there is endless differentiation in the world, even 
when it is seen through blue spectacles. In the same 
way, I reflected, even if it is admitted that all things appear 
to work mathematically because they are seen through 
mathematical spectacles, there may still be room for 
endless differentiation in the way they work. And this 
man Jeans says that the scientists now discover that 
nature works according to the concepts of the particular 
type of mathematics which they call “‘pure’’—for there are 
as many types of mathematics as there are shades of blue. 
These concepts they associate with thought rather than 
mechanism, with our minds rather than our bodies, just 
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as I associated my tie with a delphinium rather than a 
rose. And Jeans is inclined to believe that the material 
on which this discovery is based originates, not in our 
mental spectacles, but in the differentiated world beyond, 
the world of tics and delphiniums. 

Socrates: I don’t understand what you mean by 
a “discovery.” Do these scientists claim to know things 
that were not known to Kant ? 

Glaucon : That is their claim. On the upper world there 
are now many vast buildings, like temples of science, 
in which scientists put all their conjectures about nature 
to the test, sifting out what is true from what is false. 

Socrates: A strange way, indeed, of acquiring know- 
ledge. And yet I begin to see light. For if the body of 
knowledge for ever changes, while the qualities of the 
human mind do not change, may not the scientists be 
able to distinguish between the colour imparted by their 
mental spectacles, and that inherent in the outer world ? 

Glaucon : It would seem so. For any colour imparted 
hy their spectacles would stay eternally the same. Yet 
they are all agreed that they now see new hues in the 
universe, which have only recently appeared as a result 
of their latest explorations into its innermost workings. 
And these can hardly be merely hues imparted by their 
spectacles, or they would have noticed them before. 

Socrates: Mind you, I did not say the man Jeans 
was wrong, except in not writing about the conjectures 
philosophers have made on these problems. 

Glaucon: Yet had he done so, he might have been 
unable to do justice to them all, and to his own argument, 
not to mention the universe as well, in so small a book. 

Socrates: Possibly this thought had occurred to him 
also. 


The Week in Parliament 


FFXHE debate on the fruit-growing industry last week 

was notable for an important declaration by Mr. 
Lloyd Geerge on the subject of dumping. By dumping 
he said he meant those cases where foreigners used pro- 
tective tariffs to obtain good prices in their own markets, 
and then dumped their surplus produce here at a price 
below the cost of production. He did not think this was 
fair trading, and he did not think that Free Trade was 
bound “ to carry that monster on its back.” The problem 
must be dealt with, and if Treaties stood in the way, they 
should be revised. These observations, following upon 
two extremely good speeches from Lord Elmley and Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell, were held to be significant, in 
Unionist circles. 

On Thursday Mr. Snowden made the somewhat sur- 
prising announcement that he intended to give an annual 
subsidy to opera. And the House then proceeded to 
further consideration of the Education Bill in Committee. 
It is not easy to write about the debates on this measure. 
They have been boring beyond belief. and now they have 
become wholly unreal, because the Government, giving 
way to Liberal pressure, has agreed to postpone the 
operation of the Bill until the autumn of 1932. By which 
time we shall either have an administration with views 
differing sharply from those of the present one, or the 
country will be i eatremis. 

Meanwhile an endless drip of theoretical platitudes 
concerning a measure which has now no practical applica- 
tion whatsoever to the urgent problems of the day, con- 
tinues, and seems likely to continue, from both sides of 
the House. It is a most frightful waste of time. The best 
speech the present writer has heard was that of Sir 
Nairne Stewart Sandeman. It lasted for three minutes, 
He said that there are two classes of children, the clever 


ones and those that are not so clever. The clever ones 
ought to go on to secondary schools. The others ought 
to learn their job as soon as possible. Then they wouldn't 
skin their fingers, and they ‘“* would be less likely to talk 
an awful lot.” A sympathetic cheer greeted this last 
remark, 

On Monday the Prime Minister moved that the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on the Agricultural 
Bill be allowed to select amendments—a_ guillotine 
method known as the “ kangaroo,” and applied, as Mr. 
MacDonald was careful to point out, by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain to the Railways Bill in 1921. 

Mr. Baldwin opposed it partly because he didn’t like 
the Agricultural Bill, but chiefly on the ground that the 
kangaroo resembles Mr. Lloyd George—‘ it is notable 
for the speed with which it covers the ground, the 
accuracy of its leaps, and the care of its young.” 

Mr. George retorted that he would rather be a kangaroo 
than a sloth, ‘‘ whose main quality is the tenacity with 
which he clings to his perch.” At least the former got 
along. And, in any ease, he liked the Bill. This decided 
the fate of the motion, which, after considerable dis- 
cussion, and a few good debating speeches from the Con- 
servative benches, was passed by a majority of over a 
hundred. There is reason to believe that a good number 
of the Opposition abstained from voting on the general 
ground that nothing should be resisted, which tends to 
expedite Parliamentary procedure, although the im- 
patience of the country with the cumbrous inefficiency 
of our existing legislative machinery is still inadequately 
reflected within the House of Commons. 

The temporary silence of Lord Beaverbrook has had a 
heartening effect on the Conservative Party, which is 
beginning to believe that it is united once again. And 
although the Liberals can scarcely hope to achieve this 
particular imaginative flight, they are in high spirits over 
their tactical triumphs on the Education Bill, and the 
undoubted charm and persuasive powers of their new 
Chief Whip, Sir Archibald Sinclair. 

But the Socialists are all over the place, and more than 
usually despondent. Sir Oswald Mosley—always a 
menace to tranquillity—delivered a particularly ferocious 
attack on the Government at a party meeting the other 
day, and has now gone off to advance the claims of a 
rebel candidate at Renfrew, while the Prime Minister 
finds consolation in the comparative peace and quiet 
of the Indian Conference, 

WATCHMAN, 


. 
Divorce 
By Janet E. Courtney, J.P. 

[This article will be answered next week from the Church's point 
of view by Fr. Francis Underhill—Eb. Spectator.] 

VER since the Report of the Royal Commission in 

4 1912 the question of Divorce has not ceased to be 
a subject of acute division of opinion, and the recent pro- 
nouncement of the Lambeth Conference seems likely 
still further to widen the gap between the Church’s view 
and that of the great mass of ordinary thinking people. 
Hitherto it was known that the Church of England, 
especially the High Church party within it, inclined to 
follow the Roman Catholic Church in regarding marriage 
as ‘a lifelong and indissoluble union between one man 
and one woman,” and in discouraging the remarriage of 
divorced persons. But a distinction was understood to be 
drawn between innocent and guilty parties, and it will be 
a shock to a great many not irreligious persons to find the 
Church now regarding an essentially innocent, but re- 
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married divorced person as a case requiring to be referred 
to the Bishop before he or she can be allowed to receive 
the Church’s sacraments. 

That is, surely, a very retrograde step and one likely 
still further to alienate an already alienated laity. That 
divorce, as such, is a sin, and that remarriage in the life- 
time of even the guiltiest of partners should carry with 
jt exclusion from Christian privileges is surely a view 
belonging rather to the Middle Ages than to the twentieth 
century. 

But the legal view and the ecclesiastical view of mar- 
riage have long been at variance, and attempts to reconcile 
them can but result in anomalies such as a husband being 
responsible for his wife’s taxes, because he and she are 
one person, whereas her separate property is secured to 
herself and safeguarded against him by the Married 
Women’s Property Act, on the theory that she is a sepa- 
rate person. Acts of Parliament have, of course, an un- 
fortunate habit of producing results neither intended nor 
forescen by their originators. No one proposed by safe- 
guarding the property of married women to enable hus- 
bands to get more easily through the bankruptcy courts ; 
yet what is easier than to preserve your assets by trans- 
ferring them to your wife? And probably few foresaw 
that the most recent “‘ reform ” of the law of Divorce in 
this country, the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1923, by 
establishing what feminists and ecclesiastics alike hailed 
as an advance, the single standard in morals, enabling a 
wife, equally with a husband, to obtain a divorce by 
proving against her husband a single act of adultery, 
was as a matter of fact going enormously to increase the 
number, not only of decrees obtained but of decrees 
obtained by collusion. 

One is tempted to think that the only real reform there 
has been in the law of Divorce since the Commission 
reported has been in the direction of distributing the 
facilities more equally amongst different classes in the 
community. As long as divorce could be obtained in the 
High Court alone and at a minimum cost of £50, almost 
always greatly exceeded, obviously no poor person could 
hope for such matrimonial relief. It was not, however, 
until 1920, that anything effective was done to make all 
persons more equal in respect of this law. Not that they 
are equal even now ;_ but divorce petitions can, since that 
date, be heard at Assizes, and “ poor persons” can 
through local “‘ poor man’s lawyer” facilities get the 
necessary legal aid for little or nothing. 

The other reforms, however, recommended by the 
Majority Report of the Commission, the widening of the 
grounds for divorce to include insanity continuing over 
a definite period and regarded as incurable, “ incurable 
habitual drunkenness,” and disease communicable at 
the time of marriage, though all were included in the 
Bill which Lord Gorell sponsored in the House of Lords 
and actually got through that House in 1920, still remain 
unattained. Yet what can militate more against the very 
purpose of marriage, as the Bishops define it, than the 
insanity of either party, or contagious and disabling 
disease ? 

One wonders sometimes why, except as a_ possible 
preparation for sainthood, the Church is so anxious to 
impose upon unhappily married people a standard of 
life so far above what ordinary humanity can reach. 
Marriage, the Church tells us, is a sacrament. Yes, no 
doubt ; even without putting a mystical interpretation 
upon that word, the ordinary man and woman can view 
it as an outward and visible sign of an inward mutual 
affection, ordained, so the Church’s marriage service tells 
us, “ firstly for the procreation of children.” But what if 
children cease to be possible, or are definitely unde- 
sirable, as in the case of an insane or drunken parent ? 


Or if one or other of the parties has broken faith with the 
other? Is there no conduct, however vile, which entitles 
the innocent party to a contract, broken by the other, to 
the ordinary relief attaching to contractual obligations ? 

For marriage is not only a sacrament; it is also a 
contract. Might not the Church have been not only 
wiser in its generation but more likely to obtain its 
object if it had emphasized this aspect of the marriage 
relation? I have often thought that it might well run 
the Seventh and Eighth Commandments together and 
preach that unfaithfulness in marriage is a sin against 
common honesty. ‘ Thou shalt not steal” applies as 
much to the mutual obligations of married persons as to 
any other two contracting parties. But I have generally 
been attacked, when I ventured to urge this, by senti- 
mentalists and Church people alike. To look upon 
marriage “as a mere contract” is, so they say, to 
degrade it. Well, perhaps, but it may also be to 
strengthen it. A very ciever solicitor once said to me 
that, if you guided your daily conduct by the principles 
of the English Common Law, you wouldn’t go so very 
far wrong. Surely faithfulness to a contract until you 
have determined it, by due and legal notice given to the 
other contracting party, is part of that common code of 
honesty upon which society rests. The light-hearted 
exchange of vows, to be kept for a year or so but broken 
as soon as convenient, which has characterized certain 
sections of post-War society and has led to a largely 
increased use of the Divorce Court, should be discouraged 
as failure in honesty rather than regarded as evidence 
of sexual laxity. The stealing of a man’s wife, or another 
woman’s husband, should be put on the same moral 
level as cheating at cards, and should carry with it 
something of the same social stigma. But this is not 
to say that where within marriage there has been 
grievous injury to the marriage bond by one or the other 
party there is to be no relief, or that a marriage tainted 
by disease, drink or insanity must remain undissolved 
till death brings merciful release. And where relief has 
been claimed and granted by the Courts, it is intolerable 
that social and religious disabilities should attach to the 
person relieved ; with no enquiry into the circumstances 
and no discrimination as to the ground on which divorce 
was granted. 

But in appraising the degree of discredit attaching to 
a divorced person, what are we going to do about the 
single standard? Rightly or wrongly, society does 
regard marital unfaithfulness differently in a man and 
in a woman, and as long as it does so the degree of moral 
depravity, if any, attaching to the adulterer, will differ 
in the two sexes. A woman has centuries of prejudice 
against her if she commits even one such act so as to 
get free from an undesired partner, whereas a man would 
be much more ashamed of being convicted of wife-beating 
than of a single act of infidelity, and there are few 
experienced wives who would exact from him for a 
solitary lapse such a penalty as the dissolution of mar- 
riage. Here law has certainly, under feminist pressure, 
gone in advance of public opinion, and has, I venture to 
think, on the pretext of equality created an essential 
inequality. 

There are far graver causes of injury to marriage 
and the family than occasional moral lapses. Persistent 
cruclty is one; hopeless incompatibility producing an 
atmosphere of strife between parents, most detrimental 
to the children, is another; disease, drunkenness and 
insanity are still more formidable foes. Are we never 
going to face this? Shall we for ever oppose divorce 
by mutual consent upon some such grounds as these, 
established by adequate evidence to the satisfaction of 
the Court ? And when we have faced it, shall we join 
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with the Bishops in refusing to the persons freed the 
right to form fresh partnerships ?_ To the working man, 
for instance, the power to replace a drunken wife by a 
suitable new mother for his children, or to the deserted 
wife the possibility of a new bread-winner for her as 
good as fatherless family ? Surely not in the name of 
Him who bade us not set: stumbling-blocks in the way, 
or bind grievous burdens on men’s backs. ‘‘ Woe to 
him by whom the offence cometh ” is capable of more 
than one interpretation, 


The Future of the Press—II 


By Str. Joun Ervine. 


HE extension of the area of circulation for news- 
papers made an enormous alteration in the minds 
of those who owned and edited them. There are now 
no London newspapers ; instead there are British Islands 
newspapers, and a great fight is about to develop between 
the local newspaper and the “ national ”’ newspaper. The 
former is usually the better newspaper of the two; it 
contains more, and more important, news, and _ its 
intellectual calibre is greater. A comparison drawn 
between the Birmingham Post, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Liverpool Post, the Yorkshire Post, the 
Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman, and popular “ national” 
papers such as the Daily Mail, the Daily Express, the 
Daily Herald and the News-Chronicle, leaves no doubt in 
any intelligent man’s mind that the whole of the 
“national”? papers are intellectually inferior to the 
provincial papers. 

Circulation became a mania with the “ national” 
papers, for circulation and advertising revenue are 
closely related. How to send up sales became the problem 
of every newspaper office. All else was so much “ poppy- 
cock.”” A paper with a circulation of over a million copies 
a day could demand large prices for advertisements, and 
the new order of proprietors, business men, financiers, 
gamblers and what-not, swiftly adapted their organiza- 
tion to the needs of the new advertisers. Formerly a 
draper, when he wished to announce a Cheap Sale or a 
Bargain Line, issued an ill-printed circular through the 
post or had it distributed by dispirited men who scarcely 
cared whether it went into the letter-box or the gutter. 
The method was expensive without being efficient, and 
it was slow. More often than not the circular was thrust 
into the fire unread. The new advertisers wanted some- 
thing better than that, and the “ national”? newspaper 
seemed to provide it for them. An advertisement on the 
front page of the Daily Mail was quickly and widely 
distributed over a large territory. To distribute a 
million handbills or dispatch them through the post took 
time and was rarely well done. The information pub- 
lished in these handbills could be advertised in a single 
issue of a popular newspaper, with the minimum of 
trouble to everybody, and this new sort of circular was 
not instantly thrown into the fire or dropped into the 
gutter. It was read. The new advertisers found that 
their market was greatly extended by their new adver- 
tisements: a London draper drew customers from 
Scotland; and so began the new kind of shopping, 
shopping by post. 

It was not long before the newspaper proprietors 
realized that the paper with the biggest circulation, 
simultaneously distributed throughout the British Islands, 
would be able to charge the highest prices for adver- 
tisements; and then began the war for circulation 
which is still in progress. To obtain readers, and espe- 
cially registered readers, the newspapers started a system 
of bribery that has almost become corruption. Insurance 


ie 


policies and prizes of every kind were dangled before the 
reader to induce him to “ register.” Expensive can- 
vassers were employed to serenade potential readers or 
seduce them from their present papers. One “ national ” 
newspaper is reported to have spent £10,000 in securing 
2,000 additional registered readers! I lately examined 
a new evening paper in the north of England which was 
founded by a London “ national” press. It contained 
nearly everything except something to read. It had five 
competitions and a Free Insurance Scheme, which 
occupied a large part of the paper. A whole column was 
devoted to a single competition. 

In this scramble for circulation an influential factor 
in the life of popular newspapers began to appear, is now 
being exploited, and is likely to have a profound effect 
on them: the advent of the woman reader. Newspapers 
were formerly published for men; they are now in- 
creasingly being published for women. The most casual 
observer of the “national” newspaper cannot fail to 
notice how womanised the popular press has become. It 
is not only, as Miss Rose Macaulay said, that “ women 
are news,” and that everything they do is lavishly 
announced and advertised, even when the same thing, 
though better done by men, is ignored or briefly men- 
tioned, but that the tone of the paper is being set by 
women. Whatever is interesting to them is “ displayed ” : 
whatever is interesting to men is suppressed or put into 
an obscure corner. The fuss that was made about Miss 
Amy Johnson’s flight to Australia was astonishing when 
one remembers that the more successful flight over the 
same route by Mr. Bert Hinkler received a tenth of the 
attention that was given to hers. Articles by, and about, 
women prevail in these papers, and editors, without any 
appearance of embarrassment, will print “ powerful 
articles ” by young ladies not long enlarged from school 
on the reform of Marriage or the reorganization of Sex 
or the overhaul of Religion. There seem to be many 
young ladies who will rearrange the entire universe in 
eight hundred words for a fee of twenty guineas ! 

Circulation has gone to the heads of these newspaper 
proprietors, who sincerely believe that their “ stunts ” 
are influencing the public mind. It was not the general 
public which lost its head over the Test Matches: it was 
the popular press. Newspaper proprietors now openly 
aspire to rule the nation and request Prime Ministers to 
wait in attendance on them. Madness begins to be 
apparent in their methods. But the reaction against 
them has set in. The myth of circulation has almost been 
exploded, and the drapers are beginning to realize that 
it is possible to have a two-million-a-day circulation and 
not to have any authority. Very large circulations are 
enjoyed by newspapers which have no advertising value 
to important businesses. Readers, apparently, are less 
susceptible to the influence of excessively repeated 
opinions than some editors imagine. Mere assertion is 
not enough: it must carry conviction. The advertiser 
now asks what sort of circulation a paper has, rather 
than how many copies are sold. He realizes that an 
advertisement in a paper with a circulation of 20,000 
copies per weck may be more valuable to him than one 
in a paper with a circulation of two millions a week or a 
day, because its readers are of the class which buys 
goods of worth. He realizes, too, that papers which are 
womanized not only repel men readers, but end by 
repelling women readers. Already demands, not yet very 
loud, are being made for a man’s popular newspaper, and 
there are many women who openly express contempt for 
the stuff that is sold to them as “‘ women’s interest ” in 
the contemporary press. 

My belief is that the present almost inarticulate dis- 
content with the “ national”? newspaper will grow into a 
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successful revolt. I dare say the largely circulated news- 
papers will continue to be published, but they will be 
seen for what they are: drapers’ circulars of no intel- 
lectual worth. As education seeps into the mass of 
people who can read, but do not know what to read, 
there will emerge from it a substantial body of persons 
who will support in some affluence newspapers which 
will be both authoritative and popular. The newspapers 
already exist, but they are oppressed by financial troubles 
and may have difficulty in surviving. I foresee a return 
to the price of twopence for a daily paper of quality. 
Nobody objects to paying twopence for a Sunday paper, 
and the legend that a man is appalled by the thought of 
paying twopence per day for his daily paper is false. The 
Times has a bigger circulation than many penny papers. 
Proprietors will not be ambitious for big circulations : 
they will prefer comparatively small, compact and 
easily distributed circulations among readers of intelli- 
gence. Male interest will prevail in these papers, and 
editors will be restored to their positions of authority : 
they will no longer be treated as the confidential clerks 
of their owners. And news will be news, not “ treated ” 
propaganda. I am not in circulation secrets, but if I may 
regard the ably edited Liverpool Post as a model for the 
authoritative and popular paper that is likely, I think, 
to become common, the newspaper of the future may 
seem to the owners of the contemporary “ national ” 
papers to have no circulation at all. The certified net 
sales of the Liverpool Post are 49,224 copies per day, a 
circulation which is beggarly by comparison with that of 
any one of the “ national” papers. If that sale could be 
raised to 160,000 per day, and the price increased to 
twopence, the paper would probably be exceedingly 
profitable, although I doubt if it would be any more 
influential than it now is. For it is not numbers that 
count, but minds. It is a paper of that circulation that 
will, I imagine, be the newspaper of the future. Its staff 
will be more eager for the fact than the stunt, and will 
have a sense of responsibility both to their readers and 
to their country, and will be reluctant to print “‘ a good 
story ” when they realize that it may cause harm to the 
community. In brief, we will return to an old standard, 
but will go forward to a new style. 


How We Waste £25,000,000 
Annually 


By Autrrep C. Bossom. 

[Mr. Bossom is a well-known architect with wide experience of 
the United States. He is an alderman of the L.C.C., and one of 
the members of the Building Industry Council of Review who have 
recently published an Interim Report.—Eb. Spectator.] 

D° the readers of the Spectator know the sum spent 

annually in this country on building? It is 
about £250,000,000 a year. Of this the municipalities 
are responsible for £100,000,000 or so, the Government 
for about £10,000,000 and private enterprise and jobbing 
and maintenance contracts for the remainder. I should 
say that ten per cent. of this, or £25,000,000 a year, is 
literally thrown away through poor organization and 
obsolete practices. 

Twenty-five million pounds a year! It is a tidy sum, 
If Mr. Snowden were to clap on that amount of extra 
taxation the country would be in an uproar. Yet we 
tax ourselves to that extent, year in and year out, on our 
building programme for lack of a little forethought and 
joint endeavour. All rents and manufacturing costs 
throughout Great Britain are higher than they should 
be because houses and factories cost too much and take 
too long to build. For the same reason the building 


industry languishes, employment in it is needlessly 
precarious, and some of our greatest national needs, 
like the reconditioning of our factories and the clearing 
away of the slums—I see Mr. Greenwood hopes they will 
disappear in ten years—are rendered almost unobtainable 
on the score of expense. 

The Council of Review looked into this as they looked 
jnto every other problem of the building industry. I 
think we are a fairly representative lot, and I know we 
have put in eighteen months and more of stiff work on 
our terms of reference—* to undertake a comprehensive 
review of the economic position and technique of the 
building industry and its associated interests.” 

For the first time, architects, surveyors, contractors, 
manufacturers and suppliers of building materials, 
operators and inspectors put their heads together to find 
out what is wrong in the building industry and to set it 
right. We heard and examined the most authoritative 
witnesses; we held the frankest and friendliest discus- 
sions; and I am tremendously hopeful that the Interim 
Report we unanimously presented will prove the begin- 
ning of a wholly new era in the British building industry, 

I want to leave everything else on one side for the 
moment—even the fearsome handicap of our fussily 
antiquated building laws and regulations—and make 
clear, if I can, the immense importance of the Council’s 
recommendation “* that the Time and Progress Schedule 
system of construction should be extended on a stan- 
dardized basis as widely as possible throughout the 
country.” 

No one interested in a big building scheme could 
possibly desire better architects, contractors, surveyors 
and workmen than he finds in Great. Britain. But these 
various factors—all of them equally essential—do not 
at present work together as they might and should ;_ they 
are far too independent of one another; there is a lack 
of liaison and combination between them; too often 
they get in each other’s way, with the result that time is 
lost, nothing proceeds by a continuous pre-arranged 
flow, and the process of construction, instead of being 
an orderly and consecutive advance all down the line, 
is too apt to become a scramble and a delay. It is the 
raison @étre of the Time and Progress Schedule to prevent 
all this. 

I have known a thirty-four storey building, costing 
£1,500,000 put up in New York in sixteen months. 
How was this miracle of building efficiency achieved ? 
Simply by the Time and Progress Schedule. The owner 
knew what he wanted, and denied himself the luxury of 
those last-minute unhappy thoughts. The architect 
completed his working drawings and handed them to the 
contractor, who in turn made all the arrangements for 
the supply of labour and material by given dates, before 
a single boring had been made, or a single spade handled, 
in excavating the foundations. 

Look ahead. Have everything mapped out in advance 
before a sod of earth is moved. Insist upon the owner 
giving the architect and the architect giving the con- 
tractor all the information he ought to have before 
he can go ahead. Put the contractor in effective 
command of the whole undertaking and invest him with 
the undivided responsibility for its successful completion 
by the agreed date. Subject to the direct approval of 
the owner and the architect, let him make the multi- 
farious sub-contracts and arrangements that have to 
be made to insure that the materials will be forthcoming 
at the specified time, that the operatives will never be 
idle, and that one constructional process will fit into 
another like the wheels of a clock. 

That is the essence of the Time and Progress Schedule. 
There is nothing really wonderful about it. It is just 
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common sense and organization applied to a complicated 
problem that otherwise gets out of hand. But it took 
ten years of intensive propaganda and example to teach 
the building industries of Canada and the United States 
that this, and no other, was the way to run their business, 
To-day it is the only way in which buildings are con- 
structed on the other side of the Atlantic and no one 
for an instant would think of going back to the old 
wasteful and haphazard methods. 

It is thanks almost entirely to this scheduling of 
everything in advance and working to an agreed time- 
table that buildings in America cost no more to erect 
than in England, are completed far more quickly, yield 
larger profits both to the owner and the contractor; 
and at the same time enable the operatives to be paid 
from three to five times the wages they receive in Great 
Britain, 

Of course other factors help. There is more flexibility 
in the American building laws for one thing, trade union 
regulations are more elastic, and a stiffer fight is put 
up against the common enemy of all building—bad 
weather. I remember some four or five years ago being 
connected with a twenty-three storey building in Buffalo 
which has approximately the same rainfall, a much 
lower temperature and an immensely greater snowfall 
than England. We built every working day throughout 
the year. When it rained or snowed we ran tarpaulins 
round the building, lit a dozen fires in great braziers, 
provided the men with mackintoshes, long rubber 
boots and sou’westers—and so carried on. The result 

yas that this huge edifice, costing £1,000,000 was 
finished exactly in the scheduled time—namely, in less 
than fifteen months. 

I usually find that Canadian and American experience 
is of little use in England, and that British manufacturers 
and contractors pursuing their own methods, get as 
good results or better. But in this case of the Building 
Industry I undoubtedly think that current practices 
could be improved to everybody’s benefit—to the 
nation’s because we should be getting more and cheaper 
houses and factories, and to the gain of all sections in 
the industry because building would become once more 
a highly profitable investment and architects and brick- 
layers alike would find themselves full of work. 

How are we to start saving this £25,000,000 or 
£30,000,000 a year that now runs off our buildings like 
rain? Well, I am very hopeful that the L.C.C. may 
take the lead and that for the future it will undertake 
no building schemes and give out no contracts except 
on the basis of the complete Time and Progress Schedule 
covering not only the construction but also the archi- 
tectural drawings. I am hopeful, too, that if such a 
large-scale demonstration of the savings be effected, 
all other municipalities throughout the Kingdom—and 
the Government  itself—will follow suit. 





of course 


On Musical Occasions 
By J. B. Morton. 


HEN aman shuts his eyes, to call up before him 
those occasions upon which he has been deeply 
moved by music, he will discover that his strongest 
memories are of songs heard at night in strange places, 
or of men roaring a chorus in a tavern. It is not the 
experiences of the concert-hall that are remembered, 
not the voices of great singers, nor the playing of the 
masters. 
My earliest memory of music, which is still the most 
vivid of all, takes me back to the playing of the 
“ Marscillaise ” in a Belgian town. I was a small boy 


and was awakened from sleep to hear, for the first time, 


this astonishing air, which still to-day lifts the heart out 
of the body. Later, I was to learn that Europe was re- 
made to that immortal accompaniment, and I never 
hear it to-day but I see the last charge across the Haine, 
and the ragged armies of the Revolution carrying the 
tricolour across the world. That song is one of the 
supreme achievements of the human race; a thing like 
the Cathedral of Rheims or Shakespeare’s poetry. 

On a similar occasion, many years later, I was awakened 
by the tramp of men and the sound of their singing in 
an Italian town. When I had drawn the blind, and 
looked out on to the street, I saw faces in the momentary 
light of the lamps, as the men swung by—faces ecstatic, 
and burning with a fire that came from within. They 
were the young Fascists, and their song was the song of 
youth, “ Giovanezza,” which I was to hear so often 
afterwards, 

There is a song whose name perhaps I shall never 
know, which has haunted me, but the melody of which 
eluded me, and cannot be recaptured until I hear it 
again. It was a mournful song, a kind of folk-tune, but 
like no other I have ever heard. It was played in the 
street of a small town in Czechoslovakia by a clumsy 
band in faded and tattered uniform, and no words can 
set down on paper the effect of it upon a foreign listener. 
Its rhythm was slow and solemn, yet there was something 
in it of hope. To hear it was like looking upon the 
thoughts of a man who, in exile, sees his home. And 
the band was composed of Hungarians. This melody 
was played again in a café in Budapest. I asked its 
name, in French, but the waiter could not understand 
me, and when I had succeeded, by signs, in indicating 
what I wanted to know, he told me the name—or I 
imagine he did, but it meant nothing to me. If ever I 
return, my regret is that I cannot ask any orchestra to 
play it. 

Among strange experiences of musie I recall one so 
curious that it is worth putting on record. Once when 
I was walking from Poligny to Geneva, through the 
heart of the Jura, I spent a night at a hotel in which the 
piano was played incessantly hour after hour. Before I 
went to bed I decided to find out who could be playing, 
falteringly, but with dogged persistence, the Indian 
Love Call from the play called Rose Marie. The player 
was an Indian, dressed in Indian costume; a young 
girl who sat at the piano and played and played and 
played this one tune, and was apparently entirely un- 
conscious of what was going on around her. Those who 
can may try to explain such a thing; a dusky young 
woman playing a song from an English musical comedy 
in the mountains of the Jura, and a song with such a 
title! Perhaps she was homesick, and gained comfort 
from the mere name of the song. 

On a very hot day, also in the Jura, I was sitting 
against a wallin a small village, after luncheon, It was a 
Sunday. Presently I saw a cloud of dust down the road, 
and there drove up to the little hotel a big motor-car 
full of peasants in their best clothes. Each carried 
a musical instrument, and some of them wore a kind 
of porter’s hat, as though they were determined to 
have a touch of uniform about them. These men dis- 
mounted, assembled in a half-circle in the street, and 
began to play. Not only were they unable to play 
their instruments properly, but they selected the loudest 
and most meaningless pieces I have ever heard. They 
played on with barely a minute’s interval between the 
pieces, and although the din was hideous, I could not 
tear myself from the phenomenal endurance of the 
players. After more than an hour, during which they 
played in the sweltering heat of the sun, they stopped 
and crowded into the hotel, where they drank very 
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quickly a large quantity of the beer of Besancon, They 
evidently had an appointment to play elsewhere, for 
they hurried out of the hotel, and clambered into the 
big motor-car. They then drove away, nobody taking 
any notice, and disappeared in a thick dust. When 
J asked one of the villagers what it was all about, he 
said, “They are the musicians”; a simple answer 
that satisfied him, and left me wondering, but grateful 
for the unusual entertainment. 

If you must have singing, why, I have heard a woman 
singing at daybreak under the shadow of a mountain 
on the edge of Western Ireland. At the mere notes 
of her song, hummed or whistled, that bare and misty 
landscape takes shape before my eyes. Toledo, also, is 
fixed for ever in my mind by a song, or no more than a 
fragment of a song, which I heard coming from a house 
in a foul-smelling little street. I never saw the singer, 
but her tune retained the barbaric semi-tones of the 
Moor, and she was always just off the note. For cen- 
turies upon centuries such songs have been sung in 
Spain, and I never hear them without seeing the burnt 
desert of Aragon, and the chivalry of Castille riding 
down a rocky gorge of the Tagus. That wild, wailing 
voice filled the street. It was as though the town had 
spoken, and when it finally died away I was aware 
that I had been told a secret. 

Nor must I forget the song which a mountaineer 
sang on the Swiss border. ‘The occasion was a wedding- 
feast, and each guest sang, save one woman who, very 
bashfully, recited a short poem. Last of all the bride- 
groom performed—-a great, red-faced man in middle 
life, strong as an ox, and with a large, open face. Yet 
as he got to his feet, his eyes clouded, and instead of 
the robust song which I expected, he began, in a slight 
tenor voice, to sing of love that is a swallow. Love, 
he sang, sometimes flies away when the happy days 
in the sunshine are over, but, like the swallow, love 
will return. And after this short song, he sat down and 
became his jovial, boisterous self once more. 

And who will say that such adventures do not linger 
in the mind longer than the dull routine of the concert- 
halls ;_ the interminable string-quartets, the overtrained 
and howling singers, and the abominable pianists who 
are too clever to play for fun? But let me not be too 
hard upon the piano, which, on one occasion gave me 
great pleasure. It was played at a music-hall by a 
man dressed up as a high officer of the French army. 
And when he began to play it, water poured from it, 
and the whole thing fell to pieces before his eyes. 


A Spell of Eels 


By Hamish MAcCLAREN 

x¢ BTAIN some very fine large eels.””. The words had 

the authority of a command : a command rapped 
as it were, sharply from the pages of one of those die-hard 
old cookery books—-of the kind that also tells you to 
“have a large boiled hen lobster with plenty of spawn 
and coral,” or to “break into a basin twenty pea-hen’s 
eggs ’’—and, though I did not intend to obey it, it set 
me thinking about eels: about the fish themselves and 
about the curious fascination they have for so many 
people. They are hardly in fashion now, perhaps, gas- 
tronomically speaking. I don’t suppose the Quick Lunch 
and Handy Snack Manual, or whatever the modern food- 
manufacturer’s text-book may be called, even so much 
as mentions eels. And yet, in spite of their being as 
tough, both as a biological problem and when under- 
cooked, as Chicago bootleggers too, there is, there must be, 
some permanent, haif-sinister charm about eels even as, 
for instance, about cats. It is not difficult to understand 


that cat-charm. But eels, what exactly is their secret ? 
I have met numbers of people, from time to time, who 
seemed positively to be under an ecl-spell. 

One of these people was a schoolmaster, whose subject, 
nominally, when he took class, was geography. It was 
never quite clear to us, his class, whether eels properly 
‘rame under this head. They might conceivably be said 
to do so, by reason, perhaps, of their Transatlantic 
journeys to the Sargasso Sea. But with this school- 
master eels did not merely come under the head of 
geography, they were geography. And they were as 
important, the man would tell us, almost tearing his hair 
with excitement, as important, boys, as crayfish! Think 
of it—as crayfish, boys! He might as well have said as 
prawns, or as fish and chips, for all the effect it had on the 
class. But there he was, an eel-enthusiast : the author, 
I believe, of a book or pamphlet entitled The Romance of 
the Eel, or Drama of the Eel. He was, anyhow, the first 
of his kind I had met, and he surprised me. 

Then, years later, there was a medical student : 
although as applied to him the description is hardly fair, 
None of your hooting, hooligan sort, but a doctor already, 
as he used to insist, in everything but the M.D. after his 
name. “ M.D., many deaths.” It was his gloomy con- 
solation each time the examiners failed in their duty of 
passing him, and he blamed them exclusively. But he 
was an cel-addict, not of the slippery cold fish, but of hot 
chopped eel-steaks in parsley sauce under browned crusts. 
He introduced me to eel-pies in a little eating house some- 
where off the ‘ Elephant and Castle.’ 

**I come here every night,” he said, “ and nowadays 
eat practically nothing else. I have discovered, you see, 
that ecls contain every necessary ingredient ....” &e. 
He went into technical details which I forget, ending by 
admitting that he had sent a paper on the subject to the 
General Medical Council. “ But ’”—wearily beginning on 
his fifth or sixth pie——* so far they haven't even acknow- 
ledged it. And I suppose they wont, ever.” And I sup- 
pose he was right. 

Not long after this an editor, apparently reading my 
thoughts, asked me to write an article on eel-pies, which, 
he said, were, or ought to be, the topic of the moment. 
‘** Hither that or celery,” he said, “ anyhow, something 
suitably November-ish.” I chose eel-pies, only to find 
that my employer had been so fascinated by the idea 
that, absent-mindedly as he claimed, he had written the 
article himself. This set me down by several guineas, and, 
whether by accident or subconscious design, I have not 
touched an eel-pie since. 

Still, I have gone on meeting these eel people. I was 
walking along the Dorset coast only this autumn, quite 
contentedly eating blackberries and admiring the swarms 
of chalk-blue butterflies sunning themselves on the grass 
edging a shallow inlet of tidal water, when without 
warning, an old man standing by a boat said to me; 

“Oi bay goon—” 

“What ?” I said. 

** Kel’n,” said the old man, 

** Goon what ?”’ I said. 

* Drat it, goon ecl’n,” snapped the old man. 
told me that it would be a shilling an hour. 

This turned out well enough for him, eels at that time 
fetching something like sevenpence a pound, as much as 
grey mullet, which is admitted to be a lordly fish, and— 
I say this quite without boasting as the sport was really 
rather repellent to me—I happened to be a readymade 
expert spearsman. I caught three eels for this old boy, 
transfixing them with professional precision a third of the 
way fror their tails as they slid darkly amongst green 
weeds, and, as was afterwards admitted, no such catch had 
* We'll goo ec?’n 
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agen,” I was warned, as the long black horrors were 
fixed on a hook, “ best time’s afore sun-up, best day’s 
tomorrer e 

‘* To-morrow,” I said, “ I am starting early, for Land’s 
End”: and I did go to Land’s End eventually—a dull 
piece of ground, fit for nothing but as a starting-point for 
John o’ Groats—but not before there had been a general 
celebration at my expense in the inn at which the eel 
and mackerel fishers of this coast forgathered. It was 
claimed on all hands that a new record had been set up, 
and my eels had been drawn out in length by several feet, 
spatchcocked, collared, jellied and even stuffed as 
“* memorandums ” before the final glass had been drunk. 
And by that time I was out of pocket by another ten or 
fifteen shillings on account of these strangely sinister fish. 

Now lastly comes this old cookery book. I bought it 
in a secondhand shop, merely as a reminder of the lost art 
of cookery : or, in its most vigorous uses, as an occasional 
guide for omelettes and rum-punches. It had seemed to 
breathe a pleasant scent—but now, well, it just smells of 
eels. They have insinuated themselves, very fine large 
ones, into almost every page of it. 


Att 


Grovur Exhibitions on a large scale, more often than not, 
leave behind them nothing except a recollection of boredom. It 
is almost impossible to look intelligently at between two 
and three hundred pictures unless the whole day is given 
up to it. The effort where time is limited is fair, after all, 
neither to the pictures nor to the spectator. Two exhibitions 
to which the above remarks apply are the Goupil Gallery 
Salon, which is, incidentally, excellent, and the New English 
Art Club exhibition at the Burlington Galleries. Both 
shows, and particularly the N.E.A.C., suffer from a superfiuity 
of exhibited work. The whole problem is admittedly very 
difficult of solution, but it remains the chief stumbling-block 
in group shows as far as the spectator is concerned. 

The New English is disappointing. Perhaps it has outlived 
its period of usefulness. To-day there is little difference 
between the N.E.A.C. and the Royal Academy, but thirty 
years ago, even twenty, the Academy was dead and the New 
English was the one bright patch in English painting. Those 
of its members who still exhibit and who were its mainstay 
during the years of Academic blight are still in most cases 
producing admirable work, but there is little to be said for 
the great bulk of new painting by young artists whose works 
plaster the walls to-day. In the present show the waier- 
colour section is better than that devoted to oils, but even 
here it is the work of the established men that stands out : 
Gerona, Evening near Bilbao and From the American Hospital, 
Constantinople by Muirhead Bone; Chatham and Bathers 
by Philip Connard; and The Incoming Tide and Thames 
Barges at Anchor by Wilson Steer. Of the oil paintings in 
the small gallery the best are Contemplation by R. O. Dunlop, 
The Severn by Charles Gere, Lyme Regis by Barnett Freedman, 
A Street in Beauvais by Henry Bishop, and The Bed in the 
Kitchen by Stephen Bone. Paintings in the large gallery 
which impress themselves on one’s memory are Norwich by 
Charles Cundall, Along Cheyne Walk by Fairlie Harmer, 
The Bather by Dodd Proctor, Spring by C. R. W. Nevinson, 
The Lauristinus and Le Bau de Quatres Heures by Lucien 
Pissarro, and Market Day, Beauvais by Henry Bishop. Quite 
the best flower piece is Lady Patricia Ramsay’s Irises in a 
Sunk Garden. There are more water-colours in the Small 
Gallery and drawings in the Staircase Gallery, many of which 
are pleasant. Three hundred and _ eighty-two pictures, 
however, are too formidable an array for all but the stoutest 
of heart. 

The Goupil Gallery Salon contains two hundred and 
thirty-nine works, but here a higher standard of quality 
mitigates the overcrowding. This is a very good exhibition 
of more important contemporary painting, to which is added 
the interest of the inclusion of a few works by Renoir, Sisley, 
Monet and Boudin. In the water-colour section Wilson 
Steer, Philip Connard, Sir William Orpen, Ethelbert 





White, Bernard Meninsky and David Jones are all repre. 
sented by typical pictures. The Steers are particularly 
good. The oil paintings in the Large Gallery and on the 
first floor are worth a detailed tour of inspection. Those 
who admire, quite rightly, the work of Nadia Benois wil] 
find a number of new pictures of considerable interest, 
notably Propriété @ Vendre and Bouquet Horizontal. For the 
rest I must be content, in this brief space, to make a lucky 
dip and recommend the following :—The End of the Season 
by Ethel Walker, The Squire’s Pond, Upcerne by Elliott 
Seabrooke, Burghclere by Stanley Spencer, The Glass Bowl 
by Lady Patricia Ramsay, Flowers by Neville Lewis, Hamburg 
Docks by Charles Cundall, Les Genéts en Fleurs, Dardennes 
by Lucien Pissarro, A Bunch of Flowers by J. B. Manson, 
A Lament by Jack B. Yeats, and The Needles by Wilson 
Steer. The Monument by James Pryde, Putana Venezia by 
Richard Sickert, and Portrait of Boy in Blue by Augustus 
John, all three on loan, should also not be missed. In con- 
clusion, the Goupil Salon is an exhibition over which it is 
well worth while to linger. 

At the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, there is an 
exhibition of statuettes in pottery which should make a 
wide appeal to those who are interested in contemporary 
ceramics. Since the War English potters have made great 
advances, and it is thanks to some of those who are exhibiting 
here that this charming minor art has moved farther and 
farther away from the “‘ arty and crafty ” abyss into which 
it so nearly fell. Mr. Adrian Allinson contributes a number 
of large stoneware and glazed earthenware figures which 
are bold and decorative, especially Hornbills. Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes shows three fountain spouts in coloured salt glaze. 
Mr. Harry Parr and Miss Stella Crofts, whose individual work is 
now so familiar are well represented. Some of the most charming 
figures are by Miss Phyllis Simpson, whose Dandy Dennis, 
which is, I believe, a portrait from life of Mr. T. Walton’s race 
horse, Alice, Betsinda and Pair of Dutch Figures, all in glazed 
fine earthenware, deserve special notice for their technical 
skill and delicacy of colour and modelling. Mr. Phoebe 
Stabler is represented by an imposing stoneware picce, 
Girl Garden Figure, and, in a slightly different category from 
the other exhibits, there are six terra-cotta sculptures by Mr. 
Frank Dobson. At the same gallery there is a double 
exhibition of paintings and water-colours by Ambrose McEvoy 
and Charles Conder, which is interesting and quite delightful. 

Davip FIncuaM. 
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In presenting a Reform petition on Monday night from Notting- 
ham, Mr. Denman took occasion to express himself in very decided 
terms in favour of a reform of the Commons House of Parliament. 
The petition, which was most numerously and respectably signed, 
eae for vote by ballot. Mr. Denman said he had not yet 

rought his mind to the approval of that form of voting, and he 
thought that the consideration of it would be best postponed 
until the reform which it was meant to work had been disposed of ; 
but he admitted at the same time, that it was advocated by many 
intelligent and respectable persons, and he was prepared, and he 
hoped that others were equally so, to give it his deliberate and 
impartial attention. Sir R. C. Ferguson, who supported the 
prayer of tho petition, said, that he had at one time been hostile 
to the vote by ballot, but that the arguments of its advocates 
had completely converted him, and that he was prepared to go 
along with his constituents as fully on that point as on the others 
that formed the subject of their prayer. 


ELecTion Petitions. 

The petition of Mr. Capel and Mr. Gladstone, the candidates 
for Queenborough, alleges that Mr. Holmes, being Treasurer of 
the Ordnance, and Sir Phillip Durham, an Admiral, and other 
officers and servants of the Crown, employed the public ships and 
money and persons in the pay of Government, for the purpose of 
controlling the election in their favour, and for carrying to the 
poll electors and persons pretending a right to vote, many of 
whom were in the pay and employment of Government under the 
Board of Ordnance; and that Sir Phillip Durham represented 
himself as Port Admiral, and about to raise his flag there, which 
would enable him to give them employment; that part of the 
band of a regiment of Royal Artillery attended Mr. Holmes and 
Sir P. Durham ; and flags and other ensigns bearing the Ordnance 
arms were used by their partisans, and hung out of the windows 
of the house where they were staying. The petition also states, 
that many prize-fighters and boxers, strangers to the borough, 
were taken there, in order to overawe the legal voters. 
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The Round Table Conference 
The Economic Myth: Fact and Fancy 


By Epwarp Tuompson 


[Following this general survey, Dr. Thompson will discuss the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference on this page each 
week.—Ep. Spectator. | 
Is there another controversy so far out of touch with reality as 
the Indian one? In the New York Zerald Tribune (°° Books,” 
October 19th) Professor Norman Brown, of Pennsylvania 
University, remarks that trade is one reason why “ Britain 
will not willingly loose her grasp” on India. This, and 
“the importance of holding India to guarantee communica- 
tions with the Federated Malay States, Australia and New 
Zealand, and to protect commerce with China ... are 
elementary facts, and no appreciation of British action is 
at all possible without understanding that these considera- 
tions are in the forefront for determining policy.” These 
arguments, as I can testify, hold the platform outside our 
own country ; it is asserted that British ‘‘ navalism”’ and 
economic interests make it certain that the Round Table 
Conference will: prove mere eyewash. There is no need to 
waste time on the former argument, in reasoning with our 
own people. They know that their communications with 
the Far Kast, long before they reach India, pass through a 
land-locked sea in which the powerful fleets of France and 
Italy operate. No one suggests that we ought to occupy 
Europe (and India is the size of Europe, less Russia) to safe- 
guard them. The one good harbour in Indian waters is 
Trincomalee, in Ceylon; India’s own coastline goes ** cranking” 
in, in two huge cencaves, far off our direct route. 

But Professor Brown’s other argument has got to be faced 
sooner or later. One thing making against a settlement is 
this : outside England no considerable body of opinion accepts 
our good faith. Especially is it held that our material stake 
in India will make us fight to the last ditch against a genuine 
handing over of power. Many in our own midst, who are 
anxious to see the whole shabby quarrel closed, hesitate from 
the knowledge of our own economic enbarrassments and 
the dread of precipitating a large part of our prosperity into 
chaos. I believe that the Indians now in London have 
success in their hands, if they can help us here. Their first 
speakers spoke out like statesmen when they assured this 
country that they dissociated themselves from the debts 
repudiation talk and intended to be fair to British business. 
The Princes’ adherence to the federation proposal, in this 
as in other matters, has brought a sense of security. I do 
not exaggerate the Princes’ wealth. But, taken together, 
they have large interests in enterprise that carries British 
hames ; and they hold a good deal of Government of India 
Stock, and have of recent years taken up the railway loans. 

Can we not drag the whole Indian controversy on to the 
plane of open examination ? This is what the outside world, 
Indians, and some of our people believe : India is a country 
of vast resources, from which we draw big revenues; she 
provides employment for many British officials and a tre- 
mendous market for our trade. Nothing in the whole discus- 
sion so amazes me, secondhand as I know all Indian discussion 
to be, as the way we have let this economic question go 
unexamined, decade after decade. In the long shiftless 
story nothing more vividly shows up the casual and desultory 
nature of our interest in India. As for the alleged natural 
wealth of India, I own myself a complete sceptic. It is 
assumed, so far as I can discover, mainly from a few ecstatic 
ejaculations of early travellers. These ejaculations can be 
matched (but rarely are) by the appalled and pitying surprise 
of others. And no one seems to have seen that these early 
travellers came, not from the brick-built solid Europe of 
to-day, but from a civilization of huts as well as mansions, 
detail by detail as squalid as ever India has been. Where 
display and wealth were concerned, they had a low standard ; 
astonishment had a low ignition-point. To-day, it is the 
East that is surprised. When Vivekananda carried the 
Aryan wisdom to America, he was at first oppressed by what 
seemed a magnificence beyond anything he had imagined. 
As for India, if Burma is taken away, it is hard to see that 


her mineral resources are out of the ordinary. She has 
grand forests ; and large denuded tracts also. Her fisheries 
cannot be adequately exploited, for religious reasons. The 
same is true of agriculture; she can have no adequate 
farming while the cow is worshipped. All this is her own 
business ; and she is just as entitled to keep her reverence 
for the cow as we are to keep our hedges, if she cares (as we 
do) to pay the economic price. I should like to see an im- 
partial Commission, preferably American, go into this whole 
question of India’s resources. No people understand the 
work of scientific exploration of economic facts better than 
the Americans. An essential part of the reconstruction of 
India is the raising of the wretched standard of life! Will 
the Round Table Conference face the economic position ? 
Mr. Gandhi is consistent when he assails the Land Tax, the 
Salt 'Tax, Excise, which together bring in not far short of 
half of the grotesquely tiny total revenue of all India, Centre 
and Provinces combined, £160,000,000 ; for he is prepared 
to see India lapse to a primitive social basis. But the 
Nationalists who claim that India is “ entitled” to as good 
a system of education as England or America, and yet have 
shaken the flimsy revenue structure to its bottom, are not 
consistent. Worse trouble than even the present is ahead 
of us if the Conference, after passing resolutions for universal 
education, better roads and social services, disperses without 
the least notion of where the money is to be found. 

A noble lord distinguished in the newspaper world is being 
quoted as having said that of every five shillings of the British 
income one shilling comes from India. “ Think, Abib ! 
(dost thou think 7)”. On January Ist, 1929, India gave 
direct employment to 8,000 British : 3,529 in all the superior 
services (1.C.S. 894), 3,500 Indian Army oflicers, 800 ex-soldiers 
acting as instructors in the police. Seven thousand four 
hundred and ninety-nine British were drawing pensions, a 
number abnormally swollen by premature retirement, and in 
any case bound to shrink very greatly and increasingly. 
Our trade has fallen steadily through many years ; this year 
it will hardly be 5 per cent. of our world trade. But there 
is British capital invested in India. Well, how much ? 
Financiers throw millions of pounds about, as astronomers 
throw millions of miles. A few years ago it used to be 
estimated at four hundred million pounds. It suddenly 
jumped to eight hundred ; now it is being called a thousand 
million pounds. What is it really? How much is merely 
on paper? How much, though nominally British, is Indian ? 
We know that the greater part of the money in jute, for 
example, is Indian. And what wil! British capital be worth 
after another six years like the past half-dozen? Is anyone 
in these islands foolish enough to think we can force our 
trade on a hostile market, and must ** hold” India for com- 
mercial reasons ? 

No greater service to both countries and to peace could be 
done than by an authoritative analysis, in as public a place 
as we can find, of the Indian debt, of our trade, of our capital 
in India. Find out why Indians are so sore about the coastal 
trade. And are we so sure that India has not a case for 
reconsideration of her debt?) Anyway, get rid of this long- 
continuing sullenness against a Britain believed to use her 
power ruthlessly to pillage a wealthy but helpless India, 
Can we not, both British and Indians, settle down to the 
rebuilding of Indian happiness—-on the basis of facts ? 

And also, remove this belief—rampant outside Britain, 
lingering among ourselves—-that to ** hold ” India is essential 
to our material prosperity. Is there any reason why Indians 
should wish to stay in the Empire, except for solid, practical 
gain in a score of ways? Or why Britain should not * walk 
out of India ”—except self-respect and the feeling that India 
is entitled to a better deal than abandonment to disaster ? 
Unless the present hatred can be allayed, both our capital 
and our enterprise are immobilized. And we continue to 
stand before the world in a false position—to gain what ? 
Is not the nation entitled to be told ? 
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Countty Life 


A Reciamep Farm. 

In the extreme North East of Scotland between John 
o’ Groats and Wick lay some years ago an area of rough 
moor running down to the rocky shore. It was valueless ; 
but its potential value was inferred by a citizen of Wick, 
who had made his money not by farming but by the more 
lucrative occupation of distributing farm produce. He 
proceeded to a whole-hearted scheme of reclamation; and 
the moor is now known as Noss farm, and is held to be the 
equal even of finer farms in the Lothians, which compete with 
South Lincolnshire as the best in Britain, perhaps in the 
world. It has become a place of pilgrimage, like the reclaimed 
farm on Dartmoor recently described in a monograph by 
Mr. Orwin. One of these pilgrimages is described, very 
persuasively, in a recent number of the John o’ Groat Journal. 

* * * * 

Mr. Clyne who has done this beneficent work owes much 
to the super-excellence of the Caithness workmen, but more 
to his own skill and zest. It is interesting to know that 
the grass land has been brought near perfect by the free use 
of wild white clover seed. How many pastures in England are 
poor and starved and quite incapable of feeding stock 
properly, much less of fattening stock, because neither tenant 
nor landowner has faced the expenditure of money on good 
grass and clover mixtures! Mr. Clyne has done more than 
reclaim barren land to fertility: he has much improved 
the stock of Caithness Clydesdales. He may be compared, 
both in antecedents and interests, with Mr. Cridlan whose 
most perfect farm at Maisemore is inhabited by some of 
the finest Aberdeen-Angus cattle in the world. 

* * * * 

Some few marvels of reclamation are to be seen in various 
parts of Britain, though the sum ought to be at least trebled. 
It is not sufficiently realized how much science has contributed 
of late to such work. Thanks to chemical knowledge the 
Prince of Wales is reclaiming much heath-land in the Duchy ; 
thanks to botanical knowledge, chiefly to the appreciation of 
spartina grass, once barren marshes on the Essex seaboard 
have become useful pastures ; thanks to engineering science, 
we could, if we would, easily and cheaply reclaim areas both 
richer and wider than those now being recovered from the 
Zuyder Zee by the Dutch Government. 

* % * * 

Now the common answer to any plea for reclamation is 
that it is a superfluity to multiply farms, when farming does 
not pay and land already under cultivation is relapsing to 
prairie. The answer is that good land pays well even at the 
present moment, when husbandry is at a lower ebb than 
ever before in the world’s history. Let me give an example. 
I have often reported the sale of valueless acres. There is 
the other side of the medal. There is a farm of 300 acres on 
land reclaimed years ago by the Dukes of Bedford. The 
owner and farmer was offered the sum of £100 an acre, or 

30,000 in all; and he refused the offer. By the end of 
this year he will have sold off the grass part of his little farm 
no less than £1,000 worth of cattle. I do not suggest that 
he would not have made a good financial bargain by selling, 
nor does he; but the land is reckoned worth a very high 
price ; and the man who farms it has made enough money 
out of farming to set up sons in farming; and the sons are 
themselves making money. Good land of a certain sort is 
always worth a good price. 

* * * * 
ExrortTeD APPLEs. 

A curious present fact in the sale of English produce is 
worth some emphasis. A good many growers of English 
apples, though their trade is always heavily handicapped by 
imports, have been saved by the export trade. Rather 
surprisingly, the most eager buyers have been Belgians, to 
whom thousands of tons of second grade apples have been 
sold this year at a remunerative price—about double the 
price of cider apples. This little export business is as sur- 
prising as the export of cauliflower from Cornwall; but it 
was, I think, prophesied by that intense believer in the 
English appies, and a general expert in fruit, Mr. Seabrook, 
On this subject I hear that very successful experiments in 


apple-growing have been made through the county authorities 
in Wiltshire. Science, it seems, has found new methods of 
dealing with subsoils of chalk and green sand. 

* X* * * 

This export of apples is in sharp contrast with the rather 
unpleasant figures quoted in an unusual debate in the House 
of Commons on jam. A great deal of the jam we eat does 
not contain more than some 20per cent. of fruit, and that 
is in the form of fruit pulp—made doubtless out of any or 
every quality of fruit—imported from abroad. After the 
same fashion (though this was not mentioned in the House) 
a good deal of cider is made from imported juices of unascer- 
tained quality. Now the fruit industry in England is on a 
great scale. It was said that over £1,000,000 a year is spent 
on wages to pickers. More than one grower has already 
begun to grub up his bushes, owing to the jam-makers’ 
preference for imported pulp. The organizers of the National 
Mark have a great opportunity. No essay of theirs promises 
better than the placing of the Mark on British tinned fruit. 
Why not National Mark jam? Nothing is so likely to do 
good to British producers on the land than a demand for 
good food. The popularity of fourth rate stuff (such as 
stale eggs, skimmed and sweetened milk, composite and 
synthetic cream, or conglomerate jam) is twice cursed: it 
does the consumer little good and the home producer much 
harm. 

* * me * 
County PRIDE. 

Three English counties are now in possession of surveys 
which should be a condition precedent to all artistic pre- 
servation ; and many of the rest are following suit. This 
form of literature, of which we shall see many more examples, 
was set on foot by Mr. Abercrombie, Professor of Civics 
(a suggestive title in itself) at Liverpool University. He 
was joint author, under the inspiration of Lord Milner and 
later of Lady Milner, of a survey and regional planning 
scheme of Kent, especially that part where the development 
of coal mines was imminent. There followed at some years’ 
interval—thanks in part to Lord Astor’s public-spirited 
zeal—the survey of the Thames Valley—a masterpiece of 
topographical portraiture—then of Berkshire as a county, 
and of parts of Oxfordshire, and now of Cornwall. A survey 
of Devon is in preparation. <A facetious offspring of such 
serious constructive surveys is the series of ‘ cautionary 
guides ”—to St. Albans and Oxford—due to the polemical 
gaiety of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. If it had done nothing 
else—and it has done much—these surveys would be a 
monument to the effective energy of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, on whose behalf Cornwall : 
Coast, Moors and Valley (University of London Press. 17s. 6d.) 
is prepared. 

* * * * 

The volumes are broad and spacious ; and, ef course, theit 
essential value should lie in the regional plan or plans that 
the county council or district councils will eventually operate 
in accordance with the suggestions of the survey. But they 
are also inspiring essays in topography ; and would make 
admirable manuals. Village people delight in local history 
if it is plainly presented ; and when the councils produce their 
regional plans they would do general service and enrol a 
number of eager helpers, if they could boil down the surveys 
into a form suitable for use in the elementary and secondary 
schools. It used to be claimed by a wise and generous land- 
owner that every man in the parish was an assistant keeper. 
So the county councils could make every girl and boy an 
assistant preserver. 

* * * * 

The evils which the motor revolution has inflicted on the 
more lovely parts of Britain are concisely emphasized. First, 
land development without a concerted plan. Second, the use 
of building materials unsuited to the locality. Third, the 
misuse of advertising features. The essential hope lies in 
the fact that every district councillor should realize that, for 
the future, all such disfigurements can be prevented by the 
use of Powers given in the very drastic Town Planning Act. 

W. Beacu Tomas, 
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Letters to 


RELIGION AND HAPPINESS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— May a “rank and file’ Christian enter into the dis- 
cussion in your columns between the leaders of faith and 
unfaith ? I am anxious to stress one impression which the 
reading of the three articles against the Christian religion 
has made on more than one reader. It is this—that all 
have one point in common, namely, an assumption of 
jnfallibility which disdains arguments in favour of their 
jpse dixit’s or proof for their statements. Apparently the 
mere fact that they have said a thing renders, in their view, 
such proof superfluous. May I take Mr. Russell’s article 
to illustrate my meaning ? 

He begins by saying that ‘‘ most modern apologists (for 
Christianity) have ceased to advance argument for its truth 
and confine themselves as a rule to the contention that it 
js useful.” Is this statement at all in line with the facts? 
I have just been listening on the wireless to an admirable 
discussion on ‘Science and Religion,” by a Jesuit: the 
pragmatist’s argument as to religion was not even referred to 
by him. I turn from the Roman Catholic point of view to 
the Anglican as expressed in the Resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops: I find here not a single argument 
as to the “ usefulness ” of a religious belief, but a long and 
carefully considered statement of the Christian doctrine of 
God. I take up the current issues of the two chief Noncon- 
formist weekly papers and in both cases the leading article 
is occupied by a recent discussion on the “ Historicity of 
Jesus.” In order to be quite sure that the leaders of Christian 
thought are not spending their time on discussing merely 
the usefulness of Christianity, I turn to the latest half-a- 
dozen volumes which I have been reading on doctrinal subjects 
and find that each of them deals with the aspect of Christian 
evidences for which, says Mr. Russell, Christians ‘ have 
ceased to advance argument.” 

The next paragraph of Mr. Russell's article states that 
“in every European country except Russia the Churches are 
in close alliance with militarism.”’ Here again we are con- 
fronted with a bare statement which is apparently made in 
ignorance of the fact that the League of Nations receives 
steady and effective support from Christian teachers, most 
of whom publicly pray for peace every week and from whose 
pulpits an appeal for peace is constantly being made. We 
have only to turn to the proceedings of the Lambeth Con- 
ference or to such assemblies as that of the Congregational 
Union a year ago, where a large portion of time was given 
up to the discussion of ‘‘ Christianity and War,” to see that 
the efforts of Christian leaders are constantly directed against 
the warlike spirit. I take up by chance this week’s issue of 
a widely circulated religious paper and find in two different 
columns the suggestion strongly urged that all the evidences 
of militarism should be banished from Armistice celebrations, 
This does not look as if the Churches were in the close alliance 
stated. 

I pass on to the statement that “attempts to change 
economic injustice have always been opposed by the Hier- 
archy.” If by the Hierarchy is meant the Bishops I wonder 
what Archbishop Temple, with his advanced social views, 
will make of the statement ! And I seem to remember such 
men as Bishops Westcott and Lightfoot and a number of 
others who have been leaders of the fight against social and 
economic injustice in their day. But Mr. Russell, in this 
case, adds an attempted proof of his contention by saying 
that ‘socialism on the Continent is opposed by oflicial 
Christianity and is anti-Christian.” That statement requires 
very much deduction before it can be said to be true and, 
even as stated, it proves nothing, as the contrary is the case 
in England. It has often been noted with pride, even by 
those who are opposed to their political principles, that almost 
the whole of the leaders of our Socialist Government in 
England are earnestly religious men. 


“ 


The next paragraph speaks of ‘a number of false beliefs, 
especially in matters connected with sex, which the Churches 
are doing their best to keep alive.’ Has Mr. Russell read 
the carefully weighed pronouncement on marriage and sex 


the Editor 


which was made by the Anglican Bishops at Lambeth ? 
He goes on to say that “ Christians commonly hold that 
children cannot be taught right living except by the help 
of lies on various physiological questions.” One is surprised 
to hear it. There has been, it is true, an undue reticence 
not only on the part of professional Christian teachers, but 
on the part of most British parents on such questions, but 
I have yet to hear of the teacher who makes “lies” his 
stock-in-trade when speaking of these matters to children. 
And surely Mr. Russell is aware that Christian teachers are 
increasingly striving to give effective sex instruction to 
confirmation candidates and other young people in their 
charge. 

Mr. Russell is nothing if not emphatic, and in the next 
paragraph he includes * practically all Church people” in 
the statement that “they hold that the State ought to 
enforce Church views as to marriage on Christians and non- 
Christians alike.” This is simply the reverse of the truth, 
Church people, it is true, who hold strict views as to the 
marriage tie suggest that the Church ought to impose her 
own rules as to divorce on her own children, but no Church 
people, so far as I know, have ever suggested that such 
laws should be enforced upon non-Christians. 

I pass by such statements as “ that the Churches encourage 
the teaching of what they call morality by threats so terri- 
fying as to induce a degree of insanity,” and come to the 
final paragraph, in which we are told that ‘every form 
of Christianity condemns what it calls mere pleasure.” 
I was at the theatre last week in company with several of 
my congregation and I enjoyed to the full Miss Donaldson’s 
company in their inimitable acting of one of Anthony Hope’s 
comedies. I certainly do not condemn the ‘* mere pleasure ” 
which we all enjoyed: I doubt whether my Bishop would 
have done so either: if I was in any doubt on the matter 
I should not forget how the Gospel tells me that my Divine 
Master created wine at a wedding feast in order that the 
““mere pleasure” of some humble folk should not be inter- 
fered with. 

Will not Mr. Russell give us reasoned arguments in support 
of his unfaith instead of allegations unsupported by evidence ? 
I assure him that we Christians will listen to them with 
respect if not with assent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGE B. Cuar.es. 

Paddock Wood Vicarage, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Bertrand Russell has undoubtedly a strong case 
against some of the extravagant claims made by the Christian 
Churches. But he spoils it by his own extravagance. Still, 
when we have made all allowance for his exaggerations, enough 
remains to constitute a heavy indictment against the moral 
influence of these Churches. But he is on much weaker ground 
in his support of the rival claimants. There is plenty of 
evidence, including Mr. Russell’s own writings, that anti- 
elericalism can produce as much violence, and intolerance, 
and injustice as clericalism. 

I doubt whether Mr. Russell himself really believes, in his 
calmer moments, that the treatment of freethinkers in England 
is very much the same as the treatment of Christians in Russia. 
It is wise to be sceptical about a great deal of the stories of 
persecutions there which were put forward so energetically a 
a little time ago. But, on the showing of their own law, it is 
obvious that a Christian propagandist would not enjoy there 
the freedom in educational and literary activities that Mr. 
Russell enjoys here. Again, on the question of militarism 
it is obvious that in the essential evils of militarism, the belief 
in force as a means of settling differences and the cultivation 
of the spirit of hatred, the Soviet government is not surpassed 
by any of the nominally Christian states. 

The fallacy both of Mr. Russell and of some of the Christian 
apologists lies in supposing that the faults and the virtues 
which are easy to discover within the Christian Churches are 
the creation of those churches. In reality they arise from ten- 
dencies general to human nature and are just as likely to arise 
in a Communist party as in a Christian Church, It is often 
a matter of historical accident in which kind of organizations 
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they express themselves. Thus the mere fact. of being a 
persecuted or unpopular minority tends to produce certain 
virtues, and also, perhaps, certain faults, whether this minority 
consists of Christians or. Atheists. Again, there are certain 
moral dangers arising from too exclusive a feeling of loyalty 
to any group, a Church, a political party, or a nation. It is 
true that official Christian organizations have often shown 
themselves hostile to reform. But that is much more because 
they are official organizations than because they are Christian. 
And the faults of official organizations arise from something 
very deeply ingrained in human nature. 

As for the saints and moral reformers, naturally in any 
period in which the whole or the great bulk of the population 
belong to some Church, the movements of moral reformation 
will begin within that Church. And its leader, St. Francis, or 
Wilberforce, or Lord Shaftesbury, will turn to the creed of 
that Church for inspiration and encouragement. So, equally, 
will the inquisitor and the persecutor. And the Russian 
Communist, too, will find in his creed inspiration either to 
inhuman cruelty or to heroic devotion and self-sacrifice. But 
what each looks for, and—sometimes—finds is determined by 
his own moral needs and moral experience. 

The conclusion is that any religion should be defended or 
attacked as being true or false. If it is not true, it is a flimsy 
basis for morality. And, equally, if morality is not acceptable 
to mankind on its own merits, the attempt to make it accept- 
able by inventing a religious doctrine as a basis for it is futile. 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. C. FIELD, 

University of Bristol, Department of Philosophy. 


A NEW OFFENCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Si,—Any increase in the number of offences punishable by 
law is most carefully scrutinized by Parliament, and Acts 
sanctioning them are usually only passed to meet new con- 
ditions, such as have arisen from the use of motor-cars, 
wireless, aeroplanes, ete. The offence of contempt of court 
is little, if at all, regulated by statute, and carries an arbitrary 
punishment, namely, imprisonment until the judge deems the 
contempt is ‘* purged ’—virtually, in fact, at his pleasure. 
This being so, the jurisdiction is only exercised when an 
offender flouts a court by prejudicing its decisions, accuses 
judges of partiality or venality, or obstinately refuses to obey 
its decrees. It is also exercised reluctantly. In the words of 
a great judge, Lord Jessel, ** The jurisdiction for committing 
for contempt being practically arbitrary or unlimited, should 
be most jealously and carefully watched, and exercised, if 
I may say so, with the greatest reluctance and anxiety on 
the part of judges to see that there is no other mode open.” 

In the circumstances, public attention may be drawn to a 
new practice in the Divorce Court, where Lord Merrivale has 
ruled that petitioners who come to him and seek divorce 
without full disclosure of their own matrimonial offences, 
are guilty of contempt of court, and punishable by indefinite 
deprivation of liberty accordingly. As a matter of public 
notoriety, there is no court in England in which the law 
administered, and the practice followed, is held in greater 
general contempt than those ruling his court, and neither 
petitioner wives with hotel bills in their hands, nor absentee 
husbands, are likely to have greater respect for it than other 
people. In ordinary courts, the plaintiff's efforts to obtain 
something to which he is not legally entitled are adequately 
frustrated by the defendant’s lawyers. In the Divorce Court, 
in practically every undefended case, both parties are only 
too sick of a union probably long since dissolved in all but 
name, so that the man is ready to commit adultery—or 
pretend to—the woman to conceal past lapses, to obtain 
freedom. The ordinary and normal punishment of a plaintiff 
or petitioner who seeks from a court something to which 
he is not entitled is dismissal of his proceedings, with costs. 
If in such endeavour he gives false evidence, he can be prose- 
cuted for perjury, with the safeguard of a jury and the re- 
quirement of a definite sentence for his offence. Plaintiffs 
in every court in the land, almost every day, approach them 
with imperfect cases, and very often conceal, or attempt to 
conceal, relevant facts which tell against them. They are 


not, however, punished or threatened with punishment for 
contempt of court if they do so, though, no doubt, in under- 
estimating the intelligence and resource of the court in its 


eter 


task of finding out the whole truth, they are all in a sense 
guilty of contempt of its power and dignity. 

The matter, of course, concerns a comparatively small 
class, a handful of people, mostly women, who find they have 
made a life’s mistake in marriage, and seek desperately to 
correct it, even to the length of deliberately deceiving the 
court. Whether such people should be denied divorce is a 
controversial question, but judges have to administer the 
law, and, rightly or wrongly, the Divorce Court judges have 
imposed fetters on the exercise of their discretion to pronounce 
divorce in the case of a guilty petitioner, though Parliament 
has not done so. They must, therefore, refuse divorce in 
many such cases, leaving the unsuccessful petitioner with 
the heavy punishment of celibacy, or, if that is rejected, 
continued social obloquy in being denied the right to marry 
a chosen mate. The threat of indefinite imprisonment and 
deprivation of liberty as an additional punishment is a novelty, 
and, it is submitted, one of an undesirable character.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED FELLOWS, 

5 Mecklenburgh Street, W.C. 1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is not difficult to assess the net results achieved in the 
first stage of the Round Table Conference which was so 
brilliant and has just closed in such a dramatic way. 

(1) The British Delegation and generally the British 
public have realized now beyond all doubt that there is 
complete unity in the demand of India for ‘ Dominion 
status.” 

(2) While the three spokesmen for the Parliamentary 
Delegation, Lords Peel and Reading and the Prime Minister, 
did not, and apparently felt they could not, encourage 
the laying down of a working principle that ‘* Dominion 
status ” should be the basis on which the agenda should 
be discussed, it is evident to them that the Indians of all 
groups will discuss the agenda, whatever it be, on no other 
basis. Every question—Defence, Finance, Minorities or 
anything else, small or great—will be viewed from that angle 
and be tested by that criterion, viz., how far is this consistent 
with ‘*‘ Dominion status” ? If it is not and yet must be, 
what conditions of time or other can we impose on it so that 
it can completely square with ‘“* Dominion status” ? That 
will be the acid test all the time in the minds of the Indian 
Delegations. I believe I am right in concluding from the 
speeches and conversations that the British Delegation 
understand this fully and are allowing it in a glad and open- 
minded attitude. This in fact amounts to a tacit “ gentle- 
men’s agreement.” 

(3) How far this is clearly perceived in India it is im- 
possible to say. But the information already available from 
India makes it seem that India understands that the first stage of 
the Round Table Conference has ended in fixing the respon- 
sibilities in the main, one may say even exclusively, on the 
Indian Delegation. ‘The onus of bringing about a successful 
issue now rests mainly on us who are from India. There 
are two essentials to success at this stage. First, we should 
secure unity among ourselves, and, second, we should carry 
the British Delegation with us. 

My long experience in struggles for achieving unity, in 
other spheres, has taught me that there is more than one 

vay of securing it. You may try to get unity by asking 
everyone concerned to give up as much as possible. This 
drastic method is seldom successful. The other way is to 
work out something comprehensive in which everyone con- 
cerned could live together in a neighbourly spirit of mutual 
toleration and good will, none of those united losing what 
he considers to be really essential and indispensable. This 
latter method of * Unity by Comprehension” is the one 
which always succeeds. Let the States or the Minorities or 
** special interests ’? have what to them in their fuller know- 
ledge of their own needs and difficuities appears to them, ia 
all honesty, to be absolutely necessary, provided that such 
a comprehensive provision does not injure the effective unity 
or the distinctive character of the Dominion of India. A 
large, generous and confiding attitude of this sort in the mind 
and spirit of the whole Indian Delegation is requisite at 
this stage. 
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As for the task of carrying the British Delegation with us, 
the most powerful help seems now to be in the general public 
opinion in Britain on the whole Indian question. In the last 
three weeks I have addressed eleven fairly large meetings 
followed by discussions, and have had numerous conversations 
with all classes of people from cabmen to Cabinet Ministers. 
If what I have touched is at all typical, I am quite convinced 
that Britain now realizes in some measure the extreme 
gravity of the situation in India and also that there cannot 
possibly be a solution to it except perhaps through this Con- 
ference. In consequence, both of the humanitarian feeling 
and of political and economic necessity, the general feeling 
of Britain is an earnest and sincere desire to arrive at a settle- 
ment which will really be a settlement to India, 7.e., in line 
with her own aspirations. This background is there, but 
will it effectively press on Parliament and on Parliament’s 
representatives in the Conference ? We trust it will. They 
themselves are in a position more than anyone else to realize 
the gravity and responsibility involved. Just as the other 
two main groups in the Conference, they cannot contemplate 
that any deadlock in the Conference should be due to them. 

The prospect for the next stage is therefore promising, if 
extremely serious.—I am, Sir, &c., Kk. T. Pau. 

London, W.1. 


THE MADURA CASE 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaTor.] 

Sir,—Dr. Edward Thompson adopts a curious method of 
controversy. He admits that he knows nothing of this case 
and then says: “ Frankly I do not believe the writer of the 
article, though I admit his good faith.” With very little 
trouble Dr. Thompson could have learned a great deal about 
Mr. Keithahn’s expulsion from India and the repudiation 
of him by the Mission authorities. There are people in 
London who could have informed him, there are newspaper 
files he could have consulted. To throw doubt upon the 
accuracy of an article by saying merely, ‘* This does not 
sound likely to be true” is, I submit, both ungenerous and 
unjust. 

Why, Dr. Thompson asks, did Mr. Keithahn’s own Mission 
authorities repudiate him? They may have thought that 
his sympathy with Indian aspirations was indiscreet. But 
also they were faced with the possibility that the Government 
would not continue ‘‘ to co-operate with it in the way of 
giving grants.” I quote from Mr. Keithahn’s own statement, 
made in July last and not, so far as I am aware, contradicted 
either by the Mission or the Indian Government authorities. 

After the magistrate whose letter I quoted in my article 
had dealt with Mr. Keithahn, the Governor of Madras told 
him he need not leave India, but that ‘*‘ the Mission must 
dissociate itself from his actions,’’ which the Mission promptly 
did. This, in effect, obliged Mr. Keithahn to leave the 
country, since he could not carry on the work which took 
him there. 

Note also that the resolution declaring Mr. Keithahn to 
have broken his “ pledge of neutrality” was not published 
to the world, as it would have been if there had been real 
censure and indignation behind it. It was sent to the Govern- 
ment of Madras and included by them in a statement which 
they issued defending their attitude. 

This ‘“* pledge of neutrality ” dates back to the War. The 
use of it in present circumstances is bound to suggest to 
Indians that Britain considers something like ‘“‘a state of 
war” to exist between the British authorities and the 
Nationalists. That is most undesirable. Further, the inter- 
pretations of “ neutrality” as “loyalty to the Government,” 
and the application of the term “ disloyal” to any sympathy 
shown with Nationalist aims not only makes missionaries 
uncomfortable, but must have a bad effect on the whole 
situation. If an American missionary may not ask a man 
like Mr. Reynolds to stay with him (even though Madura is, 
as Dr. Thompson puts it, ‘‘ a great way out of Mr. Reynolds’s 
usual beat ’’?), Indians will think—and not Indians only— 
that the Government is in a panic, a prey to suspicion and 
tear. 

Even admitting that Mr. Keithahn was indiscreet from 
the official, and even from the official missionary point of 
view ; admitting also that, as Dr. Thompson urges, “ it is 


no joke being a magistrate in India in these days,” it can 
hardly be questioned that official action was unfortunate. 
This has, I understand, been now perceived by those in high 
authority, which justifies the attention given to the Madura 
case by the Spectator, the American Christian Century, and 
other journals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 
Sir,—It must surely be agreed that very many adverse factors 
are operative in keeping up the high maternal mortality and 
morbidity in this country. Some of these concern the attendant 
at the birth. Since he or she is human, mistakes may be made, 
but no doubt some of the commonest errors will be avoided 
by that better education of medical students and midwives 
which is even now coming into force. But may I suggest 
that it is not so much an improvement in the technique of 
accouchement that is needed but a change in point of view ? 
Attention needs to be centred on prevention of all complica- 
tions rather than on dealing with them after they have arisen. 
It is to the need for proper education of the expectant 
mother that I should like to direct attention in the columns 
of the Spectator. 

The interim report of the Departmental Committee on 
Maternal Mortality and Morbidity shows that sepsis accounted 
for 38.6 per cent. of deaths in their series, eclampsia (a severe 
toxaemia involving kidney failure) for 13.6 per cent. and other 
toxaemias for 6.2 per cent. Now it is common knowledge 
that resistance to sepsis is enormously enhanced by good 
health. No one can be expected to maintain a proper standard 
of health without some knowledge of simple personal hygiene, 
such as the need for the right diet, outdoor exercise and 
fresh air. 

There is much evidence to show that a somewhat spare 
diet, including little meat but not lacking in the necessary 
fresh elements, is a great safeguard against the toxaemias. 
In certain countries of Europe eclampsia almost disappeared 
during the Great War and this was attributed by responsible 
local authorities to the enforced War diet. If the maternal 
mortality problem is to be dealt with in the manner which 
its urgency demands the excellent work at present being 
done by such useful organizations as the New Health Society 
must be greatly extended. 

The question of unnecessary suffering, of which Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin writes so ably, must not only be dealt with by making 
anaesthetics available but also by education. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention the connexion between fear and maternal 
mortality and morbidity for we all know how, of the emotions, 
fear is the most potent in interfering with the normal function- 
ing of the body. 

A recent correspondent of mine wrote : “* Have you grasped 
in what appalling ignorance on this subject we are brought 
up ? What use was my French, German, Botany and Algebra 
to me at the time of my miscarriage ? I have devoted years 
to them but have never had a lesson, as such, on the hygiene 
of ._ pregnancy.” 

Most thinking people would agree that to meet the child’s 
natural questions with silence or to implant fantastic ideas 
in her mind is definitely wrong ; some, too, would agree that 
it is unnecessary to compel school teachers to refer to the 
organs of generation as “ a few other organs,”’ but I hold that 
this attitude towards reproduction is an important factor 
in maintaining our high maternal mortality and morbidity, 
While women are ignorant of the physiology of pregnancy 
they are handicapped in their efforts to maintain their health 
at that time and may even fail to see the need for going into 
training. Apparently this subject, which is of paramount 
importance to a woman, is the one of which she is taught 
nothing. Cannot more effective attention be given to the 
influence of these factors on the maternal mortality ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. V. Pink, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Stonefield, Ridbrook House, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Str,—The fundamental objection to Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s 


proposal is that she cannot deprive the patient of her freedom 
of choice of doctor, nor can she prevent the general practitioner 
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from practising midwifery, so that, unless she substitutes for 
the general practitioners an absurd series of specialists of all 
sorts, she cannot compel the women to consult her midwifery 
specialists, and it might well happen that ninety per cent. of 
the patients would choose to stick to their family doctor.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. L. Kircu ine. 

Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorks. 

[The above two letters have been shortened for reasons of 
space.—_Ep. Spectator.] 


OUR FIVE YEAR PLAN 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I hope Sir Francis Goodenough will not think I am 
decrying the use of gas when I point out that by no means 
all the “‘ most fastidious chefs in the most famous kitchens ” 
use his company’s product. Many French and Italian chefs 
continue to insist on using coal or coke. Other cooks prefer 
electricity—for instance, those at the Kit Kat Restaurant, 
Liberty's, Peter Robinson’s. 

Other hotels and restaurants which I am informed are 
using electricity entirely for cooking are the Esplanade and 
the Grand at Frinton-on-Sea, the St. Austell Bay Hotel in 
Cornwall, and Peacocks Restaurant in Glasgow. No doubt 
there are many more, and no doubt they have their reasons 
for their preference. ; 

Sir Francis seems to me to protest a little too much. I 
never attacked the gas industry in my article, nor did I 
say that electricity was cheaper than gas. What I do say is 
that both have their uses. In my small flat I use both 
coalite and a gas fire, and an electric heater occasionally, 
when I want to raise the temperature quickly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Yreats-Brown. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—About two years ago you allowed me to call attention 
to the preventive and rescue work which is, alas ! necessary 
among young children. The need is realized by teachers and 
social workers, but, if the problems involved are to be dealt 
with efficiently, specially trained visitors are required. These 
ladies go into the homes, master the circumstances and influence 
the parents. Where a young child is in grave moral danger 
the law can sometimes intervene and the child can be removed. 
When a child, possibly a mere baby of five, has been 
** interfered with,” the physical damage, often serious, may 
be left to the medical profession; the moral result, often 
more serious, can best be dealt with by removing the child 
to new and wholesome conditions, where there is a chance of 
forgetting the ugly incident. This spells money: and in our 
English way we form an association to meet the needs of 
England’s children, whose wrongs are sometimes so poignant 
and so terrible that it is impossible to broadcast the real 
facts. The Treasurer of the Fund for the Special Worker for 
Paddington, Westminster and Marylebone sends out an 
S.O.S. for help for her funds are low. Contributions should be 
addressed to Miss B. Trollope, 12 Chantrey House, Eccleston 
Strect, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. STREATFEILD, 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sin,—Your correspondent ‘*M. A. Marshall’? (Miss) has 
thought fit to give two instances of ‘ maladministration 
that exists in many voluntary hospitals as a reason why 
“they should either close down or ask for State financial 
assistance as well as for expert advice on hospital manage- 
ment.” 

i have been to the trouble of investigating the facts about 
these two instances, under a pledge of not mentioning the 
names of the hospitals. What do I find ? 

The male patient (“ he” in her letter) whose treatment 
she complains of was herself. The incident occurred over two 
years ago. The complaint was fully gone into by the committee 
of the hospital, who decided that there was no justification 
whatever for it. I refrain from giving details. The other 
seandal of the nurses at a cottage hospital eating all the eggs 
collected on an ‘“ egg day” occurred six years ago. I find 


there were only five nurses at the hospital, but she tells you 


that they ate 1,000 eggs! This, if it can be believed, does 
great credit to the appetites of the five nurses, but hardly a 
sufficient reason for “ closing down or for asking financial 
assistance from experts in hospital management.” More a 
question for the Minister of Health, or a local general prac- 
titioner. 

But, forgive my audacity in criticising an editor, I do 
wonder how the publication of such a letter as Miss Marshall’s 
can help to a right decision as to whether voluntary hospitals 
should be continued or scrapped.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KNUTSFORD. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

| We published Miss Marshall's letter because we felt that 
any facts pointing to a situation in the hospitals which might 
be relieved by State assistance deserved a hearing; but we are 
glad to have Lord Knutsford’s assurance that our corres- 
pondent’s complaints have already received full investigation, 
—Enp. Spectator.| 


REDUCTION OF WAGES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— The railway companies have felt compelled to request 
their employees to consent to an all-round reduction of 
wages ; and I have been informed by friends who are usually 
well informed in such matters, that other industries are about 
to make similar requests. In every case the reason given is— 
that it has become absolutely necessary to reduce running costs 
and cost of production; and that labour must make its 
contribution to this end. 

It also appears that the employees in these industries are 
preparing to resist the proposed reduction of wages, and 
there is already talk of strikes. In view of this, it may be 
assumed that the employees and their leaders—prejudiced 
perhaps by their own immediate personal interests—are not 
convinced of the necessity or justice of the employers’ demands. 

I venture to suggest that it would strengthen enormously 
the case of the employers, if the shareholders (who are in a 
sense the employers in most of these concerns) would agree 
to share directly in the sacrifice involved. 

If, for instance, it is considered necessary to reduce the 
wages in any given industry by ten per cent., the shareholders 
might agree that the dividends payable while the reduction of 
wages is in force should be ten per cent. less than, say, the 
average of the dividends paid in the previous three years 
(thus if the average dividend for the past three years has 
been £5, it should be reduced by ten per cent. to £4 10s.), and 
that, in the future, dividends should only be increased pari 
passu with an increase in wages. Such an undertaking would 
go far to convince the employees that a sacrifice (in which 
all would share) is indeed necessary. And it would be an 
act less of generosity than of sympathy and justice. 

It may not be beside the point to mention that I have no 
connection of any sort with Labour. I have retired from active 
life, and am living (very modestly) entirely on dividends from 
invested savings.—I am, Sir, &ce., SHAREHOLDER, 


MODERNIST ARCHITECTURE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I wonder what the extreme modernists in sculpture will 
have to say to the glowing words uttered by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings in praise of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company’s successful conversion of a Queen 
Anne building into up-to-date modern offices ? 

Lovers of England and English things will assuredly echo 
the words of praise. It was just after the Armistice that the 
finest architectural sites in England, and, to a lesser degree, 
Seotland and Ireland and Wales, began to be littered with 
buildings like cotton mills, square, straight, pseudo-ellicient 
and undeniably hideous. No one, to be just, not even a modern 
50et, has ever claimed beauty for the new structures. All that 
has ever been said for them is that they were in the style of 
erections now going up in the United States, Sweden, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia or some other foreign country. 

That is always enough for the sheep who are our modern 
generation. It is well that they should be reminded that 
Queen Anne, after all, is not dead.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED Praca, R.B.A. 

3 Roland Gardens, South Kensington, SW. 7. 
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FURS AND CRUELTY 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Sir,—I read the letter in the Spectator of November 15th, 
which was signed “‘ Doris Mary Armitage” with great in- 
terest, having endeavoured (like the writer) to make sure 
that the fur on a new winter coat should be made from a 
“ farmed ”’ animal that had been humanely killed. 

I was fortunate in finding an assistant who took personal 
trouble in seeing the furrier on the subject of ** Home Farmed 
Lambs,” but the range of certified furs is small at present and 
the artificial furs are not adequately brought forward. 

Perhaps, in the near future, a company might be started 
which might make a speciality of selling articles made oily 
from furs of humanely killed animals or from artificial furs ? 
I am sure that many people would flock to the showrooms if 
they had reason to feel absolutely certain that they were 
buying goods untainted by any crucity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IF. F. MonTrReESOR. 

18 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


IMPRISONED BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 
Sir,—Everyone who thinks at all must sympathize with 
Lord Howard’s detestation of the cruelty involved in caging 
wild birds ; but how is it he does not even mention the Zoo ? 
As long as the Zoo is so popular as a sort of excuse for educating 
children in natural. history how can we expect “ public 
opinion ” to be converted to our way of thinking ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
Uplyme, High Wycombe. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MUSK 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—-Rather more than thirty-five years ago we took a 
house in the New Forest. Musk grew all round the small 
backyard and the scent was delicious, particularly after a 
shower. I do not know how long. musk had been there before 
we came, nor how it originated; it was protected by us, 
but not interfered with, that is to say, it grew and reproduced 
itself naturally, I suppose by seed. It also grew on a rockery 
in the same garden. In 1910 both colonies came up and 
flowered as usual, but the scent had disappeared never to 
return.—I am, Sir, &c., EK. F. Ciawner, 
Cookham, Berks. 


THE REVOLVER REPUBLIC 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— Owing to absence abroad, I have only just seen your 
sympathetic notice of my book, The Revolver Republic, in 
your issue of November Ist, but I trust you will permit a 
belated explanation. Your reviewer thinks I ‘ might have 
been judicial enough to mention the underlying motive— 
fear’ for the French Rhineland policy. If he will turn to 
page 14 of the book he will read: ** Behind the desire of the 
French masses to see Germany utterly destroyed as a power 
in Europe and her population diminished by every possible 
means was much natural fear.” Surely this meets this 
point. 

As to the suggestion that the history of what was behind 
the occupation which ended this summer should be forgotten 
in the interests of peace, I would urge that these interests 
can never be served by slurring over the past. If we are to 
understand the forces making for a fresh conflict in Europe 
to-day, we cannet advance by adopting an ostrich-policy 
towards lessons of recent history. It was in an endeavour 
to throw light on dark places and to reveal lurking perils 
that The Revolver Republic was written.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Vienna. G. E. R. Gepyr, 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sin,—I greatly appreciate Mr. MacIntyre’s invitation, and 
if I do not ask for more of your space for my response it is 
neither from inability nor reluctance to respond, but simply 
because another fair-minded member of the Executive of 


the Burns Federation has been before him. Having been 
privately approached by this gentleman, also as a result 
of my letter in the Spectator, I have supplied him already 
with the necessary particulars, and I understand that the 
matter will be raised at the next meeting of the Executive. 

May I endorse very heartily Mr. MacIntyre’s appeal for 
the safeguarding of the cottage and museum at Alloway ? 
No risks ought to be taken with a building and a collection 
of so unique a nature.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

CATHERINE CARSWELL. 
3 Parkhill Studios, Parkhill Road, N.W. 3. 


DO HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—As managing director of the firm who used this heading 
to their advertisement will you permit me space to explain 
that the words ‘“‘ cambric”’ and “ linen” were accidentally 
used in place of “ ordinary fabric handkerchiefs,” a term we 
usually employ on the labels of our packets? We shall in 
future leave out of our advertisements the words cambric 
and linen, for the last thing we had in mind was to draw any 
distinction between cotton, linen and silk. The one feature 
we emphasize with numerous testimonials from medical men 
and the medical Press to back us is that our handkerchiefs 
should be destroyed after use, because any fabric handkerchief 
used more than once, when dealing with influenza colds, nasal 
catarrh, &c., which are frequently. infectious and generally 
objectionable, leads to the re-infection of the patient, and so 
prolongs the duration of the malady. 

In his laudable desire to prevent the exploitation of the 
linen trade by unscrupulous imitations and adulterations 
your correspondent has missed this point. It may interest 
him to know that our handkerchiefs were the first paper 
handkerchief, so-called, put on the market, and their advent 
synchronized with the crusade for the prevention of con- 
sumption at the beginning of this century, and when spitting 
in public places and vehicles was for the first time prohibited, 
they came as a boon to those who, constitutionally, must 
frequently expectorate.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. POWELL. 

55 [ation Garden, E.C.1, 


Two Pieces from Paul Verlaine 


Fantoches 


Tne moonlight sheds a glamour on the scene, 
And Punchinelle and Scaramouche, half-seen 
Against its pale gleam, unspeaking stand. 


The old calm-eyed physician sits alone, 
Gabbling runes to himself in an undertone 
And scratching mystic symbols in the sand. 


The while his daughter drifts among the trees 
But lightly clad: Searching the darkened seas 
For a familiar sail ; 


Which brings her pirate lover from the Main 
Whose love thrills through her body like the pain 
Of the vociferous nightingale. 


Mandoline 


Tue soft-tongued serenaders 
Echo their faithless vows, 
To the girls who listen quietly 

Under the boughs. 


Their gleaming silken vestments, 
And long, pale satin trains ; 

Their strange exotic beauty, 
The listening heart enchains. 


And the faint sound of the mandoline 
Fades 
Into the rose and grey moonlight. 
F. E. 
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Some Books 


Dvrinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction: The Mysterious Universe, by Sir James 
Jeans; The Letters of Queen Victoria, Third Series, Vol. 1, 
1886-90, edited by George Earle Buckle; The Fourth Seal, 
by The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare ; Edwardian Hey-Days, by 
G. Cornwallis West ; Steinhauer, The Kaiser’s Master Spy, 
edited by Felstead; But Still it Goes On, by Robert 
Graves; The World, House and the Bar, by Sir Ellis Hume- 
Williams; J Hope They Won’t Mind, Anonymous. 

Fiction : Mosaic, by G. B. Stern ; Twenty-Four Hours, by 
Louis Bromfield ; Philippa, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick ; 
A Woman With White Eyes, by Mary Borden; Jim Redlake, 
by Francis Brett Young; The Virgin and the Gipsy, by 
D. H. Lawrence; Dumb Animal and Other Stories, by 
Osbert Sitwell; The Murder at the Vicarage, by Agatha 
Christie. 

* * C * 

From one point of view The Red Men of Nigeria, by Captain 
J. R. Wilson-Haffenden (Seeley, Service, 21s.) is a study 
in indirect rule, and as such should prove of interest 
and service to all young officials. It is a well argued thesis 
and the author shows that he is no less familiar with some 
of the anthropological difficulties which confront the official 
who has to put new wine into old bottles. From another 
point of view the volume is an account of the Fulani, ‘ the 
Red Men,” and this is not so satisfactory as one might have 
expected from one of the author’s long experience. It is 
true that, as is pointed out by Professor Malinowski, who 
contributes an introduction, Fulani society is well depicted 
as a functioning entity and their customs and habits are not 
dragged in as curiosities but are related to the general pattern 
of their lives. Nevertheless, we are not told anything very 
new and in the end are little wiser as to the causes which 
operated to separate the Fulani into two culturally diverse 
peoples, the town-dwellers and nomad cow-keepers. The 
author might also with advantage have studied his Fulani, 
who are clearly the outcome of foreign invasion, in relation 
to the immediate problem of harmonizing our own and the 
indigenous cultures. 

* * * 

In view of the controversy aroused by Lord Passficld’s 
White Paper, the modest but weighty little collection of 
speeches and letters, About Zionism, by Professor Einstein 
(Soncino Press, 5s.) will be read with special interest. The 
great physicist declares that while he lived in Switzerland 
he did not-realize his Judaism, but that when he moved to 
Berlin, a hotbed of anti-Semitism, he became convinced of 
the need for preserving the Jewish nationality and therefore 
joined the Zionists. He recalls the good work done in 
Palestine by the Zionist immigrants, both in the economic 
and the intellectual sphere, and he ‘cannot believe that 
the greatest colonial Power in the world will fail when it is 
faced with the task of placing its unique colonizing experience 
at the service of the reconstruction of the ancient home of 
the People of the Bible.” Professor Einstein lays stress on 
the need for co-operation between Jew and Arab, and on the 
help that the Jews can give in the task of restoring Palestine. 
It would be well if the Colonial Office would strive to promote 
such an understanding between the two Semitic races in the 
spirit of Professor Kinstein’s pleading. 


seein 


of the Week 


less effective than had been hoped. The Turks under 
German leadership were a formidable foe, and their machine 
guns, no less than the difficulties of our cavalry in an 
ill-mapped, rough and waterless country, saved them after 
Gaza from the complete disaster that overtook them 
a year later at Megiddo. Captain Falls shows how Lord 
Allenby, like Wellington in Spain, was seriously hampered 
by the War Cabinet, which was continually changing its 
mind, and which apparently had little conception of the 
realities of Eastern warfare. Sir Henry Wilson, on July 10th, 
1918, suggested that three or four divisions might be spared 
from France for the winter and inquired what Lord Allenby 
could do with them. After receiving a non-committal reply, 
Sir Henry cabled ten days later to say that the troops could 
not be spared and that Lord Allenby had better confine 
himself to active defence. It may be inferred that the Wary 
Cabinet in July, 1918, had no hope of finishing the War 
till the next year. 
* * %* * 


Students of religious history are familiar with the brilliant 
generalization in which Troeltsch distinguished between the 
‘** church-type ”’ and the “* sect-type ” of Christianity. Those 
interested in such matters will find in The Seceders : the Slory 
of a Spiritual Awakening, edited by Dr. J. H. Philpot (Farn- 
combe and Sons, 7s. 6d.) an almost perfect example of the 
sect-mentality with its trend to inwardness and individualism, 
its puritan morality and total lack. of historical perspective, 
working itself out to its logical end. The “ spiritual awaken- 
ing ” of the English Church in the first half of the nineteenth 
century is connected in most minds with the Oxford Move- 
ment ; but the torpor and worldliness which had invaded the 
Establishment also caused a vigorous reaction in the opposite 
direction, towards Evangelical piety of the most rigid and un- 
compromising type. The ‘‘ Seceders”’—Joseph Philpot and 
William Tiptaft—were two earnest clergymen of this temper 
of mind, whose convictions forced them to leave the Anglican 
Church where they felt that “* dreadful lies are solemnly told 
the blessed Jehovah by His professed ministers.”’ Their story 
has its heroic aspect ; for they were of the stuff that counts 
all well lost for conviction’s sake. The modern Christian 
will find himself in a strange world where lovers exchanged 
their kisses, “if any,”’ across an open Bible, and self-torturing 
introspection was a main occupation of faith. In spite of 
some noble and touching passages he will probably find the 
correspondence of the Seceders rather hard going; but at 
least it may cause him to reflect with gratitude on the more 
genial theological climate of our own day. 


* * * * 


Sweden of To-day, edited by Magnus Blomstedt and Fredrik 
Book (Kr.26, The Aktiebolaget Hasse W. Tullberg Printing 
Works, Stockholm), which should be indispensable to anyone 
who wishes to learn about Sweden, is based on a larger work 
compiled by Major-General M. Blomstedt, Professor F. 
Bbbk, and Dr. G. Upmark, and has been prepared in order 
to assist the English-speaking visitor to gain a more compre- 
hensive understanding of Sweden than would be possible on 
a short visit. Every phase of Swedish life—art, letters, 
drama, industry, science, education, social activities and 

sport—is surveyed in a series of 





Mr. Leon Simon has translated the 
text and added an introduction. 
* * * * 

Lord Allenby’s campaign is de- 
scribed with great skill and judgment 
by Captain Cyril Falls in the con- 
cluding section of his official history 
of the Military Operations: Egypt 
and Palestine (H.M. Stationery Office, 
2 vols. and case of maps, 30s.). His 
narrative, with Major A. F. Becke’s 
excellent maps, gives the first really 
intelligible account of the third 
battle of Gaza and explains why the 
pursuit was delayed and therefore 


12th. 





The Competition 


We offer a prize of ten guineas for the best 
Ghost Story not exceeding a thousand words. 
We reserve the right to publish any contri- 
bution submitied to us. 
for this Competition will be Friday, December * x * * 


The report of the Competition on Pre- 
monitions will be found on page 864. 


concise essays which are abundantly 
illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. The production of so com- 
plete and encyclopaedic a mono- 
graph is rather an achievement, and 
its efficiency and interest make one 
regret that no such volume of the 
same kind is available for foreigners 


The closing date who wish to come to this country. 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week”? and 
“General Knowledge Competition” 
will be found on pages 859 and 
864.) 
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The Icelandic Sagas 


Egil’s Saga. Translated by E. R. Eddison. (Cambridge 


University Press. 18s.) 
English and Norse Documents. 

Ethelred. By Margaret Ashdown. 
Saga of the Volsungs. By Margaret Schlauch. 

Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
TuE Icelandic sagas must always enthral those who love to 
read of naked, unsophisticated passions, of heroic courage 
and endurance, of defiance in the face of irresistible destiny, 
and of action directed to a single end. All this, and much 
more, the sagas describe in language worthy of its theme, 
simple and straightforward. The style is sharp, plain, and 
hammer-like ; the sentences brief and staccato. In no 
literature is there less waste of words: the tale goes straight 
to the point, without hurry but without loitering by the 
way. No works could provide a more satisfying relief for 
those who weary of the endless cireumlocutions and “* psycho- 
logical” vagaries of the modern novel. 

But while these stories have thus a general appeal, they 
make a special claim on us as Englishmen. The famous 
men they praise are our fathers who begat us: and we feel 
a filial pride as we hear of their glorious deeds. We see in 
them the ancestors of Drake and Hawkins, but also—for 
almost every one of them was a poet as well as a viking— 
the ancestors of Tennyson and Masefield. The man we 
call loosely the ‘*‘ Dane ” is probably the predominant partner 
in the English stock; more than any other of the score 
of partners he has made England what she is: and if we 
wish to learn what he was like when he thrust himself into 
our midst we must study the sagas. Not to know him 
argues that we but half know ourselves. 

Perhaps the most typical of all these old heroes is Egil 
Shallagrimsson, a man of many quarrels, restless, incessantly 
wandering and harrying, litigious, piratical, true to his friend 
like Jonathan to David, infinitely daring and _ infinitely 
tender, an Ishmael and a poet. No poem of its kind in any 
language is more impressive, when once its peculiar dialect 
has become familiar, than Sona-Torrak, in which Egil bewails 
the loss of his two sons: a dirge mingled of pathos and 
defiance, of the sense of desolation and the courage to challenge 
the gods to do their worst. They may overcome him, but 
they shall not break his spirit ; and at the end of all he will 
go down unshrinking to the domain of Hell. 

Of this saga Mr. Eddison gives us a translation, enriched 
with very valuable notes and essays. Everyone who has 
tried his hand at translating the sagas knows the immense 
difficulty of keeping the simplicity without being bald and 
jejune, and of being brief without being abrupt. Mr. Eddison 
has chosen a style of extreme literality, and a language not 
unlike that of William Morris—more archaic than that of the 
Authorized Version. He defends his choice in a special essay. 
It is not likely that he will convince all his readers; but 
whoever will give the necessary pains will find his trouble 
well rewarded, 


Relating to the Reign of 
(Cam. Univ. Press. 16s.) 
(Allen and 


The “ Danes,” of course, crossed our path again and again 
before the time of Sweyn and Cnut. They swarmed about 
all our coasts, and occupied whole islands and countries. 
Alfred found himself compelled to give them half the land. 
Individual Icelanders fought now for our kings, now against 
them. Egil himself fought for Athelstan, perhaps at Brun- 
anburh, against the Scots. But it was in the time of Ethelred 
the Unready that the Danes proper made their main effort, 
and that vikings from the whole Scandinavian world impressed 
themselves upon us most vigorously. The famous little 
English epic, the Battle of Malden, tells the story of one of the 
thousand skirmishes that happened in those terrible years ; 
the Chronicle tells of many others ; and the sagas add to our 
knowledge from the side of the invaders. Miss Ashdown, 
in this learned volume, collects practically everything that has 
remained of these various records, and edits them with con- 
summate erudition. In particular, she gives a thorough 
critical commentary on Malden, along with a_ translation : 
the Norse stories she translates with notes. The book is 
highly interesting. One may hope that she will follow it up 
with another, in which the later Norse stories which illustrate 
English history may be made more accessible than they now 
are in the work of Vigfusson and Dasent. 

The Norsemen carried with them to Iceland and Greenland 
a vast mass of poetic tradition, which their “ skalds,” in 
the course of centuries, enlarged and adorned. Much of this 
is preserved to us in the so-called ‘“ Edda of Saemund.” 
Of this the most famous portion ig that which deals, in 
isolated semi-lyrical epics, with the great Nibelung cycle. 
Upon these poems, and in part on others which are lost, 
an Icelandic sagaman based his prose Volsunga Saga, in 
which he has made a more or less unified narrative out of 
the separate lays. This saga is well known to the English 
people through Morris’s translation, and also through his 
Story of Sigurd, as well as through innumerable abridgments. 
Miss Schlauch, to whom, unlike Mr. Eddison, Morris’s style 
is repellent, here translates it again: and those who prefer 
a more modern manner will find in her work as attractive a 
representation of the original as they can desire. She adds 
to it a version of Ragnar Lodbrok, a story which is not 
without interest from its connexion with England, but which 
is probably, in its loose construction and total absence of 
power of characterization, the very worst of all the Icelandic 
tales. As, however, it is a kind of sequel to Volsunga, Miss 
Schlauch was justified in adding it. 

Great as is the intrinsic value of these books, their chief 
worth lies in the inducement they offer to go further, in the 
study of a natural literature, almost wholly unaffected by 
foreign influences or by artificial laws. It matters not how 
cultured a man may be—his culture will be widened by 
reading Njal’s Saga or the Waking of Angantyr. 


KE. E. KEtverr. 


Roger Casement 


The Life and Death of Roger Casement. 

(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir Casement had died shortly before the War his memory 
would be preserved with reverent admiration. He would be 
numbered among the heroes. He was a brave man who 
shirked no dangers and hardships in carrying out the most 
difficult inquiries in the Congo and in Putumayo entrusted to 
him by the British Government. Pity for the persecuted 
rubber slaves in those two countries surged in his heart and 
inspired his State documents with a moving quality. Self- 
sacrifice to rescue others! Could there be a fairer claim to 
the approval of posterity ? 

But, as Mr. Denis Gwynn truly says, Fate plays strange 
tricks. Casement died a traitor’s death, having transferred 
his services to Germany during the War. And lest any 
‘ause should remain for respecting him as a man of character 
who deserved clemency some officials let it be known that 
he had left behind him a private diary of unashamed, reckless 
and disgusting depravity. 

Mr. Gwynn still sees Casement throughout as a hero. 


By Denis Gwynn. 


He 


argues at length that the word “ traitor” is wrongly applied 
to him, since he only responded to a higher patriotism— 
his passionate love for Ireland. As for the diary, Mr. Gwynn 
questions its genuineness. With all the will in the world to 
sympathize with a writer who generously defends his hero, 
we cannot honestly say that Mr. Gwynn’s arguments and 
statements in any way convince us. He seems to us to start 
with an unjustifiable bias when he describes the Ulster move- 
ment before the War as being seditious in the same sense that 
the Sinn Fein movement was seditious. We all admit now 
that the Irish problem was happily settled by concession, and 
that there might have been a much earlier settlement if the 
British Government had reasoned with the Southern Irish 
years ago as they reasoned with them in the end. Gladly 
admitting all this, however, we see a great difference between 
a revolution which was aided by a campaign of murder and 
the preparations which took place in Ulster for armed resist- 
ance in a certain contingency. After all, the ‘* sedition” of 
Ulstermen was simply a planned resistance to an attempt to 
force them out of their loyal attachment to Great Britain, 
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Mr. Gwynn says that if Ulster had the right to be seditious, 
Casement, in raising his volunteers to fight against Ulster, 
could plead a similar right ; but it is stretching the argument 
a long way when it is used to justify Casement’s self-imposed 
mission to Germany during the War. The motive of every 
patriot may be pure in the sense that he believes himself to be 
right, but when the word “ traitor”? is used of a man who 
transfers his services to a nation which is at war with his own 
country the word is undoubtedly used in its ordinary sense. 
Yet Mr. Gwynn says ‘“ to describe such a man as a traitor ig 
kh strange misuse of words.” 

As a matter of fact, Casement in the ordinary sense was 
doubly a traitor, because when he was unable to form a 
brigade out of the Irish prisoners in Germany—the under- 
standing that the brigade was to be used solely to help Ireland 
did not, of course, make the arrangement any the less pro- 
German or anti-British—he accepted a passage in a German 
submarine to Ireland for the purpose of preventing the 
rising in Ireland. The Germans, however, believed that 
they were carrying him to Ireland to accelerate the rising. 

It is very strange that Mr. Gwynn seems to have no diffi- 
culty in believing that the British Minister in Norway was 
ready to use as his instrument against Casement a despicable 
young Norwegian who had become Casement’s servant. 
Here is Mr. Gwynn’s description of the Norwegian :— 

“* Any normal person would have seen at a glance that the young 
man was a disreputable adventurer ; he was idiotically overdressed, 
end he had even begun to make up his complexion, once the idea of 
his own importance had become so inflated. The police had already 
accumulated evidence of his activities which was quite sufficient to 
make his deportation probable.” 

If Mr. Gwynn may be taken here simply to mean that 
Casement was very far from normal he is surely on the only 
right lines, and it would have been well if he had developed 
further this excuse for him. Mr. Gwynn has produced no 
evidence to shake our belief that the diary was what the 
British officials said it was. The kindest and truest thing 
to say of Casement, in our opinion, would be that he was a 
shattered man—shattered in judgment, shattered in body, 
and apparently shattered in character—and that the traitor 
and abnormal creature of the later days was not the Casement 
of the rubber inquiries. 


An Assault to Our Senses 


England, Ugliness and Noise. By Ainslie Darby and C. C. 
Hamilton. (P.S. King. Is. 6d.) 

“Bur how they must have smelt!” we superior moderns are 
apt to say when patronizingly considering our ancestors, 
their clothes, their apartments, or their primitive notions of 
hygiene. And no doubt we are right—they did—for all their 
splendour. Yet have we any right to feel superior and to con- 
sider them barbaric? I think not, for where they only 
offended the nose (and not from choice but from ignorance) 
we wantonly assault those finer senses of both eye and ear 
because we are too little civilized to care. 

It may be asked : “ If nobody cares—why bother ?” Well, 
some people do care, a small minority perhaps, but probably 
including nearly everyone of more than average sensibility— 
the most highly developed human beings of our race, those 
best worth keeping alive, sane, and unharassed, because 
through them and them alone can come any future worth 
eonsidering. 

A wise people would cherish its highest products instead of 
negligently allowing an environment to grow up in which the 
finer flowers of its civilization can scarcely survive, let alone 
really flourish. It is this most valuable minority that the 
authors of England, Ugliness and Noise are concerned to 
protect, and very ably do they present the case for the defence 
in their hair-raising little book. Not only do they recount 
and analyse present offences against their clients (who are all 
those that have sensitive eyes or ears) but they look realis- 
tically into the future, prophesying woe. They quote, for 
example, what a leading advertising journal promises us 
under the heading, ‘‘ Sky Talkies for England ” :— 

‘* Loudspeakers will be built into the fuselages of a fleet of fivo 
De Havilland ‘Gipsy Moths.’ The message is delivered by the 
announcer into a microphone and transmitted by a 260-watt 
amplifier which, it is claimed, ‘ will make it plainly audible over an 
area of two to three miles from a height of 1,500 feet. Gramophone 


music will be interspersed between the advertisers’ announco. 
ments.’ It is further stated that ‘ the organisers have ascertained 
that there are no regulations which will prevent their project being 
carried out”? 


There we have the root of all our “ amenity ” troubles in a 


nutshell: ‘“* There are no regulations !”’ The authors go on :— 
** So far, legislation has been content to lag behind and shoddily 
patch some of the rents in the social fabric torn by the wild advance 
of commerce and mechanical science. The financial interests vested 
in fresh nuisances are sure of a clear field for quick profits, for the 
State has no machinery for dealing with abuses as they arise, 
The onus of proof is entirely on the victim: he must be ready to 
spend time and money to preserve an elementary right: and 
even then he is likely to fail. Therefore the problem of rural and 
urban amenities goes to the root of political theory : a question of 
Rights is a question for the State.” 
And that is why we are recommended to consider the expe- 
diency of getting a ‘“* Board of Amenity ” established as a 
definite department of State—not as an extension of bureau- 
cracy but as a piece of rationalization. ‘The State can no 
longer remain neutral ; it must decide, and quickly, whether 
it is really interested in securing some standard of seemliness 
and good manners in our civilization, and, if so, what general 
principles should be enunciated and observed. Certainly 
Messrs. Darby and Hamilton make out a strong case for some 
authority that shall hold a watching brief for amenities and 
to which the present Ministries (especially those of Transport, 
and Air and the War Office—all hardened offenders) shall 
refer all such questions as affect it, much as they now have to 
refer to the Treasury such of their activities as affect finance, 
This is probably now the only way in which we can control 
our destiny and guide our erratic development towards some 
sort of ultimate order and real efficiency. As it is, in the 
absence of any comprehensive and co-ordinated development 
and conservation scheme for this country as a whole, both 
urban and rural, the National Estate (of which we are only the 
life tenants) is being recklessly depreciated, not merely in 
beauty and amenity, but also in actual physical efliciency 
and convenience, and therefore in plain commercial market 
value. The only real freedom apparently enjoyed by the 
present-day Englishman is freedom to exploit his country 
and his fellow-citizens unscrupulously and to almost any 
extent for his private profit, regardless of any thought of 
public rights. That is not democracy; it is anarchy. But 
there should be as many converts to the views of the authors 
as there are readers of their valiant book. May it be a best- 
seller ! CLouGH WiL.iAMs-ELLis 


Poetic Pitfalls 


Seven Types of Ambiguity. By William Empson. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir has long been recognized that among the reasons why 
poetry is superior to prose is that in poetry you can say more 
things in the same space than you can in prose: and this is 
especially true of English, owing to the richness in associations 
of most of the words we use. The language is largely made 
up of dead metaphors, which still, however, bear their ghosts 
about ’em. But then, using language concertina-wise involves 
certain ambiguities, and the grammatical freedom of poetry 
lets others loose ; yet far from this being a defect in poetry, 
it is a positive virtue, as Mr. Empson argues, since the further 
associations drawn in increase the emotional content of the 
poem, even though such associations act, as rhyme and 
rhythm do, largely in the region of the subconscious. 

This is no book for those who love literature so scantily 
—one would like to say so sentimentally—that they dare 
not dissect it. It is not for those who think that :— 

“If you will analyse the bread you eat, 


The water and the wine most pure and sweet, 
Your stomach soon will loathe all drink and meat,” 


(Chatto 


but for those who love poctry so greatly that no fact about 
it can fail to be of interest, and who do not fear that intimate 
knowledge will destroy their love. For Mr. Empson is not 
discussing even the architecture of poetry, but the bricklaying, 
and the effect of the bricklaying on the architecture. Critic- 
ism, in these days of sensation, needs some defence ; so Mr. 
Empson claims that ‘* for those who find the book contains 
novelties, it will make poetry more beautiful without their 
having to remember the novelties, or endeavour to apply 
them.” The excuse was not needed, and it is doubtful whether 
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jt is valid. If Mr. Empson was searching for an excuse, 
though his book needs none, he might with truth have 
used the other stock apology that it will send us back to 
read much poetry again, with minds newly alert to fresh 
possibilities. 

The seven types of ambiguity (the ambi- being expanded 
to multi-) which Mr. Empson deals with, he has arranged in 
“stages of advancing logical disorder” ; one may give as 
examples the second, “‘ when two or more meanings all add 
to the single meaning of the author”: and the seventh, 
“when the two meanings of the word, the two values of the 
ambiguity, are the two opposite meanings defined by the 
context, so that the total effect is to show a fundamental 
division in the writer’s mind.’”? What makes the book so 
unusually interesting is the number of admirable and famous 
poems dissected under each head. Unfortunately, to quote 
any one of Mr. Empson’s examples and his discussion of it 
would take up too much space. Let us, with apologies, invent 
a prose one, in the hopes that it will not too much falsify the 
method. ‘Take, “* Bring my bag to Victoria station.” This 
may convey, according to its context in the hearer’s mind : 
“TI want to see you, but when you come bring my bag:” 
or, “I want my bag at Victoria station, and you may bring 
it as well as anyone else: ” or, “It is to Victoria station, 
and not to Waterloo or any other place that I want you to 
bring my bag.” In a poem, moreover, the idea of Victoria 
station may be bursting with associations, from anything 
connected with a rough time in the channel, to the thought 
of journeys ending in lovers meeting. And the word Victoria 
itself; what undertones of emotion may it not imply! That 
is a very crude, perhaps an intolerably crude, illustration of 
Mr. Empson’s thesis ; but apply it to any passage of Shake- 
speare, and the method expands the passage amazingly. 

The great delight in reading this book is that, though you 
can agree with and rejoice in Mr. Empson’s main lines, you 
are moved to quarrel with him in detail on nearly every 
page, which becomes scrawled over with marginal comments. 
His active mind stimulates yours either to join him and outgo 
him, or else to refute him. It must be confessed that he 
sometimes overdoes it, and is too curious in his search after 
possibilities. And, since we are at objections, we could wish 
that he had given us the texts to which he refers, for he seems 
sometimes to have added ambiguity by tampering with 
punctuation. Discussing Sonnet xxxii, he says that the 
line :-— 

““These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover: ” 

“igs isolated between colons.” But of the three texts I have 
at hand—and one purports to be an accurate “ facsimile 
reprint,” there is nothing after ‘once more re-survey.” 
Similarly, in speaking of Mr. Eliot’s ‘“* Whispers of Immor- 
tality,” he discusses “ Expert beyond experience.” with a 
full stop. In the two editions to which I have referred, one 
has a comma, and the other nothing at all; which things 
remove an ambiguity. 

Mr. Empson, then praises ambiguity in poetry, though 
he defines the limits of its utility in a final chapter. His view 
is made plain enough when he quotes, from Mr. Waley’s 
Chinese Poems :— 

“ Swiftly the years, beyond recall. 
Solemn the stillness of this spring morning.” 
and says, in due course : 

“ Lacking rhyme, metre, and any overt device such as com- 
arison, these lines are what we should normally call poetry only 
9y virtue of their compactness ; two statements are made as if 
they were connected, and the reader is forced to make their con- 
nexions for himself. The reason why these facts should have been 
selected for a poem is left for him to invent; he will invent a 
variety of reasons and order them in his own mind. This, I think, 
is the essential fact about the poetical use of language.” 

This is, indeed, his thesis, but it is difficult to accept it wholly. 
For most of us do not appear to read poetry in quite the same 
way as Mr. Empson does ; we take it, perhaps, too passively, 
as instruments to be played on, instead of ourselves being 
energetic pianists to strike what sound we can from the notes 
placed before us. Thus, after analysing the “line” in 
Macbeth :— 
“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rookie wood,” 

he says :— 

“Personally I am pleased and given faith by this analysis, 


because it has made something which seemed to me magical into 
something that seems to me sensible. But thoso readers who 
think the line ineffective, and those to whom it has always been 
overt dramatic irony, will alike be unimpressed.” 

I must confess myself among the unimpressed, though I have 
followed the analysis with great pleasure, and the sense of 
excitement which accompanied me throughout the book ; 
because, surely, the effect of poetry is much more instan- 
taneous than any analysis such as Mr. Empson’s would allow 
it to be: it is in the nature of a direct movement from the 
image to the affective associations of the image; it depends 
upon a simultaneity of such impressions with the meanings 
obvious from the context. This, of course, quite apart from 
the mechanical operations of mere sound, and the glory and 
glamour of words, which are outside Mr. Empson’s investi- 
gations. In fact, if one were to disagree seriously with Mr. 
Empson’s main attitude, it would be on the ground that 
he treats poetry too much as an affair of words and their 
meaning, and not enough as an affair of images and their 
grouping : we belong to different psychological types. That 
is, no doubt, partly what makes the book fascinating reading : 
it will be a good friend to quarrel with on idle evenings, and it 
contains some admirable general remarks thrown out by 
the way. Bonamy Dosrée. 


Witchcraft and Christianity 


Demonolatry (1595). By Nicholas Remy. Translated by E. Ag 
Ashwin. (John Rodker. 30s.) 
The Discoverie of Witchcraft. 
(John Rodker. £2 2s.) 
Mr. Ropker has now completed the five volumes of his 
“Church and Witchcraft Series,” and every student of 
European civilization owes him a debt of gratitude. Two 
of the volumes are essential to every student, the Malleus 
Maleficarum, which was the original handbook of the In- 
quisition and laid down the rules for the great persecution, 
and the second of the two books now under review. 
Reginald Scot earned himself a small niche in the halls of 
fame for being the first person to write a book doubting the 
reality of sorcery. He was a country squire of no great 
learning, and his writing compares most unfavourably with 
that of the believers; indeed it must never be forgotten 
that the greatest intellects of the late Middle Ages were 
unanimous in their acceptance of the witchcraft superstition, 
while doubt seems at first to have grown up among the 
simpler minded and less learned. The logic and argument of 
the Malleus is a fascinating example of scholastic methods 
and commands respect even though it induces loathing ; 
Reginald Scot, on the other hand, relies more on good sense 
and a certain bluffness. ‘* We see,” he says, “ that ignorant 
and impotent women, or witches, are the causes of incantations 
wherein we shall see that there is none effect, 


By Reginald Scot (1584), 
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if we will credit our owne experience and sense unabused, 
the rules of philosophie, or the word of God. For alas! 
What an unapt instrument isa toothless, old, impotent, and 
unweldie woman to flie in the aier ? Truclie, the divell little 
needs such instruments to bring his purposes to passe.” 
It is the attitude of the healthy boy who stays up after bed- 
time to hunt ghosts with a stick; an attitude which does 
not appeal to the adult mediaevalist who proves that ghosts 
exist by the exercise of cold reason. It does not appeal to 
the general editor of this series who apparently wishes us to 
believe that it is contrary to Catholic doctrine if not un- 
Christian altogether to deny the reality of incubi, succubi, 
the witches’ sabbath and all its ritual and the corporeal 
worship of the devil by his female slaves. 

Nicholas Remy’s book is chiefly of interest because it shows 
how permanent an influence the Malleus Maleficarum had 
upon the minds of men. A hundred years passed between 
the two and no shadow of a difference in attitude crept in. 
The Church doctrines about witches changed as little as the 
doctrines of the Trinity and probably caused far greater 
harm. Remy was himself responsible for the trial of nearly 
nine hundred witches in the Duchy of Lorraine and his book 
is in the nature of a case history of these trials. His attitude 
was the orthodox one, and not the least important of the 
matters that he illustrates is the anti-feminist bias which 
explains so much of the social evolution of modern Europe. 
The authors of the Malleus had laid down that woman was 
called femina from fe-m'nus, because she was without faith, 
and Remy accounts for the greater number of women present 
at the ‘“‘ Assemblies of Demons”? by the fact that * that sex 
is the more susceptible to Evil Counsels.” It is this under- 
lying attitude which makes a study of the witchcraft perse- 
cution essential not merely to lovers of the grotesque and the 
filthy but to serious students of the growth of moral ideas. 
Nowhere is the essential anti-feminism of mediaeval culture 
so apparent as in this literature. So deeply entrenched was 
this feeling that nothing could eradicate it from the cloisters 
of the learned save a good blustering wind from outside ; 
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and that was what Reginald Scot did. We must honour 
him, therefore, more highly than his present editor, the 
Rev. Montague Summers, seems disposed to do. 

It is necessary to add that all these books are very wel] 
produced, the Discoverie of Witchcraft is particularly handsome 
and an exacting. critic might complain that the Remy is too 
pretty for the material within : orange vellum is well enough 
for publications in the Higher Pornography, but is not s0 
suitable for a book which the scholar can legitimately read 
without hypocrisy. Joun Lancpon-Davirs, 


Children’s Behaviour 


Intellectual Growth in Young Children. By Susan Isaacs, 
With an Appendix on Children’s ‘“ Why” Questions. By 
Nathan Isaacs. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Isaac’s new book is the first of three volumes, based 

on the material which she collected at the Malting House 

School. When the book is complete it is certain to prove . 

an educational classic. 'The Malting House School, although 

it has a great deal in common with other experimental 
schools, such as Mr. Bertrand Russell’s and half a dozen 
others, differed in one important respect. 

Besides the ordinary staff, who undertook the work of 
teaching, there was a second staff of shorthand writers, 
They haunted the rooms where the children worked, the 
garden, the rabbit hutches, the dining-room. Then—so far 
as human frailty and the speed at which children talk 
allowed—they took down the sayings of the children. Three 
years of this, and there was a cartload—nearly a wagonload— 
of typescript, an unparalleled mine of evidence as to what 
children really say and do. But this material was in the 
raw ; to Mrs. Isaacs was entrusted the task of sorting it out. 
Her method has been to make three volumes of it. 

In this, the first, she has taken such extracts as bear upon 
the intellectual development of the group. In the second 
book will be material illustrating social development, 
and in the third the material will be recombined in the 
individual histories of the children whose behaviour was 
analysed. 

To a good many of us, who are not professional pedagogues, 
but who, as parents, are interested in modern theories of 
teaching, such work must appear important. We have most 
of us felt appalled at the readiness to generalize which we 
find in educationists. They have been too much _philo- 
sophers and not enough observers. But. now. the science of 
pedagogy shows signs, like so many of the other sciences, 
of going back to first principles, and reobserving its material. 
Science being quantitive, it is obvious that the scale of such 
observations is what matters, and it is safe to say that no 
one has hitherto observed so many children over so long a 
period as the staff of the Malting House School. 

Although the material is given without comment, and as 
far as possible without bias—-in such form, in short, that 
it can be useful to other workers—Mrs. Isaacs does not refrain 
from interpretation. In her exceedingly interesting intro- 
duction, for instance, she discusses the point which will at 
once arise in the mind of anyone who has had _ practical 
dealings with children, the question whether it is in fact 
possible to observe so wary a little animal as a child without 
his behaviour being materially changed by the fact. Mrs. 
Isaaes deals frankly, and most readers will agree conclusively, 
with this point, giving it just the weight it deserves. 

Among the interesting theoretical results towards which 
the book seems to point, is support of the idea that the 
intelligent child between three and eight is intensely and 
even primarily interested in the life around him. Certainly 
he has a rich fantasy life, and wants, in Dr. Johnson’s words, 
to be “invigorated by a giant and a dwarf.” But he is also 
intensely inquisitive as to how the gas gets into the gas- 
cooker, how bridges are built, and the origin of puppies. 
This theory of children’s interest may seem obvious until we 
realize that it runs completely contrary to what we may 
call the ** Christopher-Robin-Peter-Pan ” theory. of childhood. 

It is impossible here to do more than draw attention to so 
full and so important a book, but psychologists, as apart 
from educationists, will also find something of interest here 
in Mr. Nathan Isaacs’ Appendix of Children’s ‘*‘ Why ” 
Questions. He is a philosopher and a logician, and_ his 
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analysis of these Questions appears to be original as wel) as 
jmportant. 

So much weight has been given, in modern psychology, 
to emotional factors that, between the theory that our life 
is conditioned by the state of our loves and hates, and the 
almost equally prevalent theory that it is conditioned by the 
state of our bank balances, there is danger of insuflicient 
weight being given to our strictly intellectual preoccupations. 

Man depends for his survival and for his dominance over 
other animals entirely on superior brain and information. 
It has seemed to a good many amateur observers that, behind 
the desire for knowledge in children, was a force so strong 
that it must have its origin in one, if not both, of the two 
great impulses—the impulse to survive and the impulse to 
continue the race. 


The Spanish Way of Living 


Life in Spain To-day. By Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. 
(Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 

An Hour of Spain. By Azorin. 
(Routledge. 6s.) 

A History of Spanish Civilization. By Rafael Altamira. 
Translated by P. Volkov. Introduction by J. B. Trend. 
(Constable. 21s.) 


Translated by Alice Raleigh. 


Ningin sdbado sin sol (No Saturday without sunshine). 
So runs a Spanish saying, and the superstition acquires much 
more than literal significance for us poor unfortunates doomed 
to suffer a seemingly endless succession of dismal Saturdays. 
Mr. Armstrong is quite right in emphasizing what a premium 
is placed on enjoyment of life and the art of living by the fact 
that Spain enjoys cloudless skies for over three hundred days 
in the year. If we would try to assess the importance of Spain 
to-day we cannot but think of it as the supreme example ofa 
country and people that has exchanged the glory of an empire 
where the sun never set for the spiritual treasure of a national 
being in which the sun still shines. I recently committed 
myself to the statement that Spain has more to contribute to 
the progress of civilization of the present century than any 
other nation, and each of these three books in its own way 
reinforces that bold assertion. 

Mr. Armstrong, by profession a schoolmaster with thirty 
years’ experience in South America and the father of six, 
gives us a delightfully personal sketch of everyday life in 
Spain and particularly the keen and kind atmosphere of 
Barcelona ** under a benign dictatorship.” With his eye on 
the general reader whose image of Spain is probably compact 
of legend and prejudice, he has performed the same kind of 
service as that rendered by Mr. Alexander Wicksteed in his 
little book on Soviet Russia. The climate, of course, is the 
chief reason why that ** struggle ” which is the leitmotif of the 
Englishman’s life, in work or play, is replaced by an atmo- 
sphere of ** talk and dreams and love.” But we must also give 
the Spaniards credit for their innate sense of human dignity, 
and no less their precious possession of social discipline 
witness the general strike only the other day—in a word, their 
high standard of civilization; and this civilization in the 
spiritual sense of the term is precisely what we men and women 
of this age most feel the need of. 

This quality is distilled from Mr. Armstrong’s trivial enough 
description of the externals of Spanish life which is set off by a 
wealth of amusing comparisons between his “ earthly para- 
dise ” and this England which, in his opinion, is well on the way 
to perdition as a pauper State. In the introduction the author 
disarms criticism by representing his views as those of ** one 
long accustomed to focus British ways and social policy from 
a distance,” but I had better warn readers that Mr. Armstrong 
is a superb individualist (and therefore in his element in Spain), 
impatient with all humbug and conyentionality, scornful of 
democracy, hating lawyers and doctors (in the mass) and all 
who batten upon the innocent * John Citizen,’ and, of course, 
with his own transparent prejudices, which, because they are 
different from the usual, I suppose, are rather delightful. I 
must leave him to tell his own stories, but I may perhaps join 
with him in protest against the snobbery of English 
parents who reject the idea of sending their children to an 
Anglo-Spanish school in Barcelona because they do not wish 
them “ to mix with the natives”; against the general Phari- 
saical attitude of so many English people abroad which is 


revealed in all its nakedness in a country of naturalness, truth 
and candour like Spain, and finally against the casual, insular 
self-satisfaction which is illustrated, for instance, by British 
business methods, particularly the pathetic showing at the 
Barcelona International Exhibition, where, being without any 
encouragement or help, the British building in every way 
ranked as that of a fifth-rate nation. 

The contrast between the pomp and majesty of the Empire 
and the spiritual qualities of civilization for which we prize 
Spain to-day is pointed, too, by our reading of Azorin, perhaps 
the highest representative of Spanish culture of our time. 
With exquisite sensitiveness and the ‘* touch ” of the supreme 
artist Azorin has made of his reception address to the Spanish 
Academy in 1924 a series of meditations on the quality and 
destiny of his country. In this dream-picture of the sixteenth 
century he gives us the whole gamut of Spanish notes, first 
the tone of Ecclesiastes, ‘* Vanity of vanities . . .,” everything 
moving towards annihilation (nida), then the turning away 
from the “ bitter ’? material world to man’s treasure of spiritual 
detachment, his ** requital in the inner dream,” in the secret 
world which he makes purer and more beautiful day by day 
in his individual communion with the other world; most 
persistent of all, perhaps, the cry that virtue comes before 
intelligence, that mere intellectualism is stale, flat and 
unprofitable. Azorin seems to see in the will to be up and 
doing, not thinking, the essence of Spain, and there is a good 
deal to be said for the view that Spanish ‘** decadence,” within 
Spain at least, was the creation of men whose native hue of 
Tesolution was sicklied o'er by the pale cast of thought. 

This might well be also the conclusion of Professor Altamira 
who writes in that spirit of “ active pessimism” which has 
animated the generation that grew up after the salutary 
shock of 1898. As Azorin reminds us, “ Spain” is the 
peninsula and the twenty American peoples, and for that 
reason alone it is worth while having an abridgment in the 
present form of Senor Altamira’s large four-volume history. 
It happens, too, that the most interesting section is that in 
which the author dispels most of our current notions about 
Spain as a colonial power. It is a fact that the Spanish State 
was the first to exchange the ordinary European attitude 
to barbarian people, savages, for ideas of the juridical equality 
of mankind which became the basis of Spain’s colonial system. 
Not only were the natives of America declared free in the 
eyes of the law, but also there was framed special legislation 
for labour, which was a model of its kind. Hence the terri- 
tories colonized by the Spaniards are those in which the Indian 
inhabitants survive in the greatest numbers. 

After the artistry of Azorin—although, indeed, there is 
nothing florid about that—this volume by Senor Altamira 
appears rather bare and spare. The excuse may be that the 
book is intended, as he tells us, at the same time for the larger 
public which does not pretend to specialize in historical studies 
and for students in Spanish schools and colleges—an impossible 
tour de force. This edition is valuable, at any rate, for an 
exhaustive bibliography and for the inclusion of fifty collotype 
plates representing examples of Spanish art and architecture, 
which are eloquent of Spanish civilization, and are such 
finished photography as one rarely meets with in historical 


publications. W. HorsFatyi Carrer. 


A Modern Epic 


The Torch-bearers. Vol. III.: The Last Voyage. By Alfred 
Noyes. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 

However variously his other work may be assessed, The 
Torch-bearers gives Mr. Noyes a unique and unchallengeable 
place in modern literature. The actual degree of artistic 
accomplishment which he manifests in this epic of science and 
religion may be open to debate. But there can be no dispute 
that in knowledge, in range of vision, in passion, and in sus- 
tained devotion to a high and serious purpose, The Torch- 
bearers has no contemporary rival. 

The first volume dealt with astronomy. 
called ** The Book of Earth.” In the final instalment Mr. 
Noyes contemplates the wonders of radiation and surgery, 
and ends with a synthesis in which intuition and spiritual 
experience supply their interpretation of the facts of modern 
Critics who have considered Mr. Noves’ outlook too 
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facile and optimistic are themselves being proved out of 
date. The truth is that Mr. Noyes has kept pace with scientific 
research, while many of his critics have not. He has fully 
absorbed the best available data, and his reading of the facts 
is in striking consonance with that of Sir James Jeans. By a 
happy accident of simultaneous publication, The Torch- 
bearers supplies a fitting superstructure to ‘‘ the foundations 
for a philosophy ” which Sir James Jeans has aimed at pro- 
viding in The Mysterious Universe. 

The interest of The Last Voyage centres upon a liner in mid- 
Atlantic. A child on board is ill, and the one chance of 
saving her lies in an immediate operation which a single 
surgeon could direct. That surgeon is known to be travelling 
on another liner many miles away. Wireless communication 
is established, and the poet’s ship—Mr. Noyes is describing a 
true incident—is stopped for half-an-hour while its own 
doctor, in aerial touch with the surgeon across the ocean, 
performs the operation. ‘In the intervals of this drama, in 
which all the forces of Nature are assembled in the attempt to 
save a single child, Mr. Noyes allows his imagination to travel 
back through the centuries, and to consider the careers of 
such pioneers as Harvey, Lister, and Pasteur. 

For many readers the attraction of the book will lie in its 
virile portraiture and in its vivid descriptive passages, spiced 
sometimes with humour and irony. But Mr. Noyes reaches his 
highest level in the interpretative interludes and epilogue, in 
which his conviction of the unity of life, “* scientific’ and 
Spiritual, finds utterance nobles and more profound than any 
which he has yet given us. GILBERT THOMAS. 


The Oldest Book 


The Papyrus Ebers. By Cyril P. Bryan. 
10s. 6d.) 

‘Some fifty years ago a German Egyptologist acquired a roll 
‘of papyrus, and now for the first time we have an English 
‘translation. The title page states that it is translated from 
the German version, but internal evidence shows that Mr. 
Bryan has not been content with slavishly following Joachim, 
‘but has thrown his net widely to catch the smallest hiero- 
glyphic minnow. The result is most entertaining, though we 
‘imagine that this will not be the definitive English edition 
‘of the papyrus. The title is, perhaps, unfortunate, suggesting 
‘as it does a dry-as-dust treatise on Egyptology, an impression 
‘which is heightened by the scholarly introduction contributed 
‘by Professor Elliot Smith. 

Emphatically, however, this is not a book for the specialist 
‘alone, but one which the general reader will find most diverting. 
“Written about 1500 B.C., it may really claim to be the oldest 
‘book in the world : for though there are many older fragments, 

its completeness and the beauty of its condition justify the 
claim made by its editor. It is itself a compilation, and is 
probably a poor index of Egyptian medical science, for the 
scribe was apparently interested in popular rather than in 
scientific remedies, which he garnered from at least forty 
‘sources, some of them over 5,000 years old. His prescriptions 
are reinforced by spells and incantations, which must have 
been no less efficacious than the drugs he prescribed, and he 
dealt with pathological conditions which ranged from the sting 
of a wasp to the bite of a crocodile. He included handy 
hints for dealing with mice and scorpions, and for sweetening 
the breath, for distinguishing spoiled milk and for soothing 
erying babies (Prescription: Pods-of-the-Poppy-Plant and 
Fly-Dirt-which-is-on-the-Wall: Rubric—It acts at once !). 
He finds a place for Cosmetics and tells ladies how todrive 
out wrinkles and to make the face smooth: he prescribes a 
remedy for moles and a preparation for beautifying the skin. 
In short, the Week-end Book of Antiquity ! 

So numerous and attractive are the prescriptions and so charm- 
ing are the ingredients that a temptation to quote is irresist- 


(Geoffrey Bles. 


ible. Even the locality of the drugs is of importance to the 
pharmacist. We find, for example, that Crocus may be 


prescribed for a certain condition, but there is also Crocus- 
from-the-South, Crocus-from-the-Hills, Crocus-from-the-Delta, 
each with its specific virtue. Stone-from-Memphis has an 
entirely different effect from Stone-from-the-Parting-of-the- 
Waters. Iron must come from Apollonopolis-parva, and 
leather from the Sandal-meker, if it is to have the desired 
result. 


v 





There is a face-cream for heroines compounded of Bullock’s 
Bile and Ostrich Egg, beaten up with Fresh Milk, andone 
delightful prescription, which must be taken for four days 
“to protect against everything,” consisting of Scrapings-of-a- 
Statue and Mint-of-the-Mountains, cooked in Oil and Wax, 
Some of the prescriptions, like Hog’s Tooth for Indigestion 
with its adumbration of pepsine, anticipate modern remedies, 
but the editor appears to have overlooked the fact that 
Watermelon—“ to drive out the hardening in the abdomen ”— 
still serves a similar function in modern Egypt. Some of the 
prescriptions are pretty repulsive and messy, but here is a 
nice one for allaying the itch—Cyperus-from-the-Meadow, 
Onion-meal, Incense and Wild Date-Juice: ‘* Make into one 
and apply to the scurvy place. Yes, it heals at once. You 
see.” Directions for diagnosis are just as lively as the pre: 
scriptions. A patient, for example, is diagnosed as “ not in 
a fit condition to jump the Nile.” After an entertaining plunge 
into this pharmacopoeia we are relieved to read that “none 
of the eight hundred remedies to be found in the papyrus 
appear to have actually killed any one of those whom they 
were intended to benefit. This is strange.” 


Fiction 

QUITE CONTRARY. By Paul Bloomfield. (The Bodley 
Head. 6s.)—We have here a pleasant little farce, written 
in so slyly grandiloquent a manner that at first we incline 
to take the author seriously, and to think, ‘‘ Here is another 
of the young men who make a great pother about nothing !” 
It is some little time before we realize that the author is enjoy- 
ing himself thoroughly at the expense of those intelligentsia 
who are themselves making much ado about everything. 
There are all manner of people in the book. ‘There is a man 
who amuses himself by having all modern conveniences 
removed from his house because he prefers the good old 
times. There is a psychologist, a scientist, a parson and an 
ordinary young man and woman: and they all talk a very 
great deal. It would not be fair to the author to divulge 
his slender plot, but a quotation from the last page will give 
some idea of his economical humour :— 


“* You start from a false hypothesis,’ said Dr. Ranalow. ‘ Man 
is at bottom a Promethean lunatic not a Pythagorean rationalist 
with Epicurean leanings—and I wouldn’t approve of science working 
to turn hin into one.” 

‘Man —’ said the doctor. 

*Man —’ said Mr. Dighton. 

‘Man —’ said Mr. Vanbrugh. 

James and Gabrielle had disappeared. They had quietly gone 
into the garden and then along the lane to Mr. Jake’s cottage. It 
was still light high up in the western sky. James and Gabrielle 
sat down on a bench under a tree. They were very happy.” 


FOUR FAULTLESS FELONS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—Readers who enjoyed The Poet and the 
Lunatics will find here a volume equally to their taste. The 
present book contains four long short-stories, loosely held 
together by a prologue and an epilogue, in which the writer 
satirizes the brighter journalism. The felons of the title are 
really better, not worse, than most of their fellow-men ; but 
each does something, with rational or virtuous motives, which 
causes him to be convicted of crime by a world that is blinded 
by materialistic and conventional values. The stories, as 
such, are capital fun, and should delight even those readers 
who may not care about the fundamentally serious criticism 
of modern life which underlies them, and who may not appre- 
ciate at their full worth the passages of fine poetic symbolism 
which Mr. Chesterton—the most careless and prodigal dis- 
penser of jewels—scatters among his pages. 


ON THE EDGE. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and 
Faber. 10s. 6d.)—Some of the short stories in Mr. de la 
Mare’s new collection are frankly macabre; others imbue 
“actual” life with that curiously dreamlike quality which 
is the writer’s own, and which is full of inward vision and 
spiritual significance. The longest tale in the book—‘ At 
First Sight ’’—is a masterpiece in its mingling of the natural 
and the fantastic. It begins with fidelity to experience, as 
objectively understood, and penetrates gradually beyond 
** the edge” until truth becomes something greater than fact. 
Mr. de la Mare is one of those few authors who hardly need to 
be reviewed. His range and manner are peculiarly his own, 
and he is too fastidious and conscientious an artist to give us 
anything but his best. The schoolboy in his concluding story 
is one of his finest creations. 


THE BAFFLE BOOK. Edited by F. Tennyson Jesse. 
(Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—This book contains twenty-eight 
problems in detection, the solutions of which are printed 
upside down at the end of the book. The reader is given 
all the clues and is not misled by false statements of the 
authors. On the whole, given sufficient time and trouble, 
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FOLLOW ‘THE 
SUMMER SOUTHWARDS 


“Blue and Gold Tours” 


Follow Summer Southwards this Winter on a Blue and Gold Tour to South 
Africa, the Dominion of Blue Skies, Golden Sunshine and Health. 


The refreshing ocean voyage, new scenes 
and interests, the delightful outdoor life, the 
social and sporting amenities, and, above all, 
the moderate travel costs, combine to make 
these tours the superb Winter Holiday. Ex- 
cursion sailings throughout December, 1930, 


and January, 1931. 


A full descriptive programme entitled “ Blue 
and Gold Tours ” will be sent immediately 
on request. Apply to The Director, South 
African Government Travel Bureau, 73, 


Strand, London, W.C. 2, and all the leading 
Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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Equestrian 


Portrait 
By Thomas Bell :. 6d) 


* The book rings clear at moments as the sound 
of hooves on a frozen highway. Mr. Bell is a 
serious and expert writer. A book which ought 
to be read.” Harold Nicolson (The Daily 
Express.) 


“He can command words, ... will write a book 
of real beauty.”—Michael Sadleir (Broadcast 
Review). 


“Salute to Mr. Bell! . . . Luxuries of the imagina- 
tion. . . . I am confident that this is a rare and 
remarkable book.”"—Norman Collins (The 
News-Chronicle.) 


“Pure glowing romance. The style has a fine, 
rich flavour. The blend is daring and subtle, and 
the result quite magical in its beauty. The book 
demands slow and careful reading.”—S. P. B. 
Mais (The Daily Telegraph.) 


“Tt reminds us of the fastidious style of Mr. 
Thornton Wilder. A splendid book in faultless 
English.”—Manchester Evening News. 


“* Some of the same atmosphere as Virginia Woolf’s 
* Orlando,’ . . . wholly delightful, . . . the finest 
prose.”—Glasgow Herald. 





The Flight From 


Reason 
A Study of the Victorian Heresy 
By Arnold Lunn (::. 62.) 


* One of the finest volumes of ‘ apologetic ’ litera- 
ture that has been published for many a long day. 
The book is a real tonic. It comes as a breath 
from the hills.”"—Methodist Recorder. 


** Sustained and slashing attack, .. . trenchant and 
brilliant.”"—The Universe.: 


“Mr. Lunn has written a clever and stimulating 
book.”-—Liverpool Post. 


*‘ Brilliant, provocative, absorbing.””—Manchester 
Evening News. 


“A very valuable and courageous book, .. . it 
is as refreshing as a sea-bathe, .. . we recommend 
this witty and learned book.”—Daily Dispatch, 
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SHEED & WARD 


PLATO’S 
BRITANNIA 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


“A wise, witty and wholly good-tempered 
book which, while I foresee myself distributing 
it lavishly this Christmas, I have earmarked 
for my own shelves.”—Punch. 


“ Socrates visits London and discusses what 
he saw there. His analysis of the English 
mind is witty and illuminating.”—Everyman. 


“We are indeed genuinely glad that he 
came. and stayed with us.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE THINGS THAT 
ARE NOT CAESAR’S 
- By JACQUES MARITAIN 


Translated by J. F. Scanlan. 
7/6 net 


The cleavage steadily widens between the 
post-Christian ideal of scientific humanism 
and the Catholic conception of a spiritual 
order maintaining a _ hierarchy of values. 
That these polarities should stand out clearly 
defined—obscured by no ignorance, senti- 
mentalism, or sectarian interest—is the main 
purpose of this tremendously challenging 
book. 


For this E-glish edition the distinguished 
author has specially written a long preface. 


Large Cr, 


THE THUNDERING 
ABBOT 


Armand de Rancé, Reformer of La 
Trappe 


By HENRI BREMOND 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. 
7/6 net 


* A brilliant sketch, one might almost say 
a brilliant squib... full of an irony so radiant 
and limpid that we feel it almost possible to 
live in the topsy-turvydom of irony as in a 
native air and daylight.” 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


* A triumphant analysis of character.” 
: —Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo. 


“No biography of more force or personal 
interest has appeared for a considerable time. 
Those who still choose their literature half 
raw from Germany may be recommended to 
see in this book how much more delicately 
one great Frenchman can flay another.” 

—Liverpool Post. 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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he ought to be able to solve many of the mysteries, or to 

int out the right road to a solution, which is all that he is 
required to do. Only in one case is the description of the 
clues defective in a way which prevents a solution by the 
reader without guessing. The stories themselves are 
competent and ingenious, and the editress has done her 
work well in rendering them into an English setting from 
the original American. The book is a refreshing substitute 
for cross-word puzzles. 

GARSTONS. By H. C. Bailey. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.).— 
Garstons is the name of a big industrial concern, and Mr. 
Bailey’s story deals with the elucidation of a mysterious series 
of erimes beginning in 1908 with the murder of the discoverer 
of a new method of producing hard steel. There are many 
characters, and the plot is intricate and ingenious enough to 
satisfy the most exacting connoisseur. The tale, however, 
js one to be enjoyed also for its clever portraiture and racy 
humour. Specially intriguing and attractive is the little 
solicitor, Mr. Chunk, with his love of hymns and his partiality 
for peppermints. His enigmatic and whimsical personality is 
well sustained, and his relations with Superintendent Bell 
keep the reader’s curiosity agog till the end. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. By Algernon Blackwood. (Nash 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Blackwood’s ghost stories, of 
which this book (a new edition) contains ten, present difficul- 
ties to the sceptic. Most of us can enjoy a ghost story in 
which an apparently psychical incident is supplied at the end 
with a rationalistic explanation. But Mr. Blackwood’s tales 
are not, as a rule, of that kind, and we are not sure whether he 
expects us to take his ghosts seriously, or whether he aims at 
mere entertainment. At all events, he is a master of eerie 
atmosphere, and even the sceptic is susceptible at times to 
that. Most of us, like Dr. Johnson, do not believe in ghosts.’ 
But most of us, again like him, are (given the right setting) a 
little afraid of them! 

THE FRENCH POWDER MYSTERY. By Ellery Queen. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—When the wife of the owner of a depart- 
ment store tumbles, shot through the heart, out of a collapsible 
bed in a demonstration window of the store, you have a 
situation such as any detective of fiction will revel in. Ellery 
Queen, which is, strangely enough, the name of the brilliant 
young detective in Mr. Queen’s story, is never very seriously 
puzzled by the case, which he works out with some ingenuity, 
once on the spot, once with his father, and once more before 
the assembled principals at the final ‘‘showdown,” which is 
well arranged. The only drawback is that one hears all the 
facts three times, but even then one reader at least does 
not find the murderer. 

BREAD AND CIRCUSES. By Herbert Agar. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Agar has something to 
say on a good many subjects, and he knows how to say it 
without wearying us. At least three quarters of his book 
consists of conversations that are so natural we can almost 
hear the American accents of the speakers. His conver- 
sationists are a group of people, intelligent enough to realise 
that living is in itself an art, and that bread and circuses 
(the ordinary routine and amusements of life) will not satisfy 
anyone who is a true artist. One of them says to the woman 
he loves, ‘* I don’t really love you at all. I love what you 
could do for me; I love my own pleasures, my bread and 
circuses. That’s why I feel cut off from life. Until I can 
get out of myself, until I can love an object and not just its 
effect on me, (’'m not fit for love, and least of ail for its 
pleasures.”” The author does his work well, for just at the 
time when introspection and clever talk begin to pall on the 
reader, he produces a chapter of violent and thrilling action, 
which preludes the solution of one woman’s problems. This 
book is not for everybody but only for those interested in 
states of mind. 

MURDER AT THE PAGEANT. By Victor L. White- 
church. (Collins. 7s. 6d.). The setting of a pageant in the 
grounds of a country house is a fine confused field for a 
murderer. Jasper Hurst, the squire’s new tenant, is found 
by an ex-member of the secret service dying in the sedan 
chair (in which Queen Anne was once carried). The clues 
are very plain, but their meaning is very perplexing and 
misleading, in fact there are two theories which would fit 
all the facts, and the truth is only divined, finally, by the 
presence of two fair hairs where only black should have 
been. Confirmation is luckily procured before the trial, 
by the confession of an accomplice. Such a plot, well worked 
out, and written by an author whose work is always 
pleasant reading, cannot fail to amuse while it will never 
shock the nerves. The characters are lightly and pleasantly 
drawn, especially the hero, Captain Bristow. 


STRANGERS MAY KISS. By Ursula Parrott. (Shaylor. 
7s. 6d.)—Just as Miss Parrott’s first book, EKa-Wife, had 
the exceptional qualities of a “human document,” so has 
Strangers May Kiss. It is rare to read a novel which 
reveals so faithfully a woman’s thoughts and feelings about 
the love of her life. It is impossible not to believe that Miss 


Parrott has cither experienced herself or shared some intimate 
friend’s experience of the situation presented in this book. 
Strangers May Kiss is a moving story, sometimes it is a little 
too realistic to be bearable, of a young girl’s love for a 
man ‘who rides on.” Miss Parrott’s method is in some 
ways similar to that of Colette. Her books are perhaps more 
true to life, but they are for this reason not such good art. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1930. .I: ENGLISH. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—It is 
impossible to mention a single characteristic common to all 
these stories. It can only be said that in comparison with 
the stories thus chosen some years ago there is a note missing, 
the note of disillusion, of weltschmerz, which was then common 
to so many of them. ‘To-day we can have the wistful fatalism 
of Padraic Colum, in ** The Journey,” or the darker tragedy 
of * The Vocation,” by Kathleen Coyle, both compatriots of 
the editor, but there is no longer the feeling that such elements 
of tragedy are general or inescapable. Among others, Mr. V. 
S. Pritchett’s ** A Corsican Inn” seems even to revive the 
possibility of romance, and Henry Handel Richardson is 
positively jubilant. That is not to say that the sardonic 
and the grim have disappeared, but in general what a doctor 
might cali the ** emotional tone ” of the stories has improved. 
These collections of stories, in making which Mr. O’Brien is 
so faithful, are serving a useful purpose. The possession of a 
complete set will be invaluable to the literary historian of 
to-morrow, and is very useful to anyone who to-day has not 
time to make his selection for himself. 

THE FOUR ARMOURERS. By Francis Beeding. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Only the other day an eminent 
chemist was expatiating upon the invisible chemical rays 
whereby “ in the next war” (if any) whole populations will 
be exterminated. He then went on, alas! to plead that 
the dyestuffs industry and research work should be by all 
means encouraged so that Great Britain should be more 
powerful against the Day than other Great Powers. By 
the side of this pitiful exhibition of pre-1914 mentality—or 
at least that of the world before the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Pact—let us place the central figure of Mr. Francis 
Beeding’s latest “‘ thriller.” Colonel Hazelrig, an American 
and a giant among armament manufacturers, has seen the light. 
He is determined to atone for his life’s work of destruction 
by securing the secret of a similar overwhelmingly powerful 
gas invented by a Spanish chemist and transferring it to the 
custody of the League of Nations at the Council’s session 
in Madrid. First, however, he has to meet the challenge 
of ‘the four armourers,’’ and incidentally to satisfy the 
elegant, money-loving Dona Concepcion Sancho y Moraima, 
who is the possessor of the formula. He is aided in his 
battle of wits by the ever-resourceful Granby, of the British 
Secret Service, and the egregious John Baxter, of the League 
of Nations Secretariat, whose précis-writing function comes 
a bad second to his réle in the conspiracy. The scene is 
Spain, with barely any local colour ; the recipe is the usual one. 
It is a straightforward political thriller, however, without 
the element of burlesque which lends a special distinction 
to the author’s previous volumes. Oh, and why is the 
spelling Zaragossa found throughout ? 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continucd from page 848.) 

We count Mr. Gabriel Wells as one of the best friends that 
England has in the United States, and we have pleasure 
therefore in drawing attention to a brief but pregnant pam- 
phlet that he has just published, through Messrs. Doubleday 
Doran of New York, on The World Crisis. The widespread 
depression, according to Mr. Wells, is due to political rather 
than economie causes. The “ irrationally conceived ” Peace 
Treaties are at fault. ‘* England is the only people that think 
internationally,’ but our domestic difficulties prevent us from 
giving a lead. France is not prepared to take positive action. 
* The impetus might fittingly come from America by making 
an all-round cancellation a condition to a revision of the 
Treaties, in accordance with equity, tradition “and prac- 
ticality.’ When that is done, Mr. Wells would have the 
League form ‘* a composite agency with a mandate assigned 
to it to subdue Russia for the sake of Russia itself.’ Mr. 
Wells, it will be seen, envisages a vast programme of recon- 
struction, which will provoke many and violent objections. 
But who shall deny that the need for readjustment is grave 
and urgent ? 

% * * * 

The appearance of Mr. J. G. Barnet’s Life and Complete 
Works of Michael Bruce (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 3s. 6d.) 
indicates that there is still a public in Scotland, and perhaps 
elsewhere, to appreciate the tender, sentimental strain of 
minor poetry, of which the young Scots poet was a gifted 
exponent. Bruce’s best known poem is the * Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” to be found in all Scottish anthologies, the authorship 
of which was fraudulently claimed by John Logan, a contem- 
porary lyrist and literary thief. Mr. Barnet, in the course of. 
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his enthusiastic biography, mentions the fraud, but it would 
have been betier if he had cited the evidence on the subject, as 
Eyre Todd summarizes it in his Scottish Poetry of the 


Eighteenth Century. 
* * * 


We may always look both for interest and information from 
Mr. Owen Rutter, and we are not disappointed in The Pirate 
Wind (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). Not only has Mr. Rutter given 
us of his unrivalled experience, but he has supplemented this 
richly from the early records describing operations against 
pirates in the Malayan seas. The naval operations, for 
example, against the pirate stronghold up the Langkon (then 
known as Marudu River) are one of the really exciting episodes 
narrated : hut the whole story of piracy is a most dramatic 
illustration of one effect of European contact. The native 
rajahs had *o turn to piracy to keep up the revenue which 
European monopolies had almost extinguished. Their cruel- 
ties and the horrors which they perpetrated are another story, 
and these clearly justified the intervention of the Navy and 
their subsequent repression. The Pirate Wind, it should be 
added, is “* the easterly wind which brought the cruising fleets 
from their strongholds.” 


* * * * 


The picturesque career of Gustavus Adolphus, the Northern 
Hurricane has evidently interested Sir George MacMunn and 
led him to 'write a pleasant book (Hodder and Stoughton, 
18s.). But Sir George has no new light to throw on the 
** Protestant hero ”’ and does not deal as fully as one might 
expect with the military problems of his whirlwind career 
in Poland and Germany. Gustavus’s passion for leading a 
charge, whith cost him many wounds and in the end his 
life, is strongly emphasized, but his great organizing talents 
which count for far more in the history of war than his personal 
gallantry receive Jess attention. Sweden gained little from 
his two years’ campaign and his victories over Tilly and 
Wallenstein. But his methods of drill and _ tactics, his 
skilful use of light artillery and field-works, and his strict 
discipline brought in the modern period of warfare and were 
adopted by Leslie’s Scottish army and by Cromwell’s New 
Model in our Civil War. It is to be regretted that Sir George 
MacMunn’s book lacks an index. 

* * * * 


The fourth centenary of Wolsey’s death, already com- 
memorated by Professor Pollard’s masterly memoir, has now 
led to the republication of George Cavendish’s Life and Death 
of Thomas Wolsey in a superb quarto, printed at the Alcuin 
Press of Chipping Campden, on hand-made paper (Richards 
Press, £4 4s.). Cavendish, who was Wolsey’s gentleman 
usher, may be regarded as the first English biographer, and 
his detailed’ account of Wolsey’s arrest and of his last days 
at Leicester Abbey is a pathetic story and a remarkable piece 
of Tudor English prose. His book did not see the light 
till the days of the Long Parliament. It was first printed 
in full in 1815, and again in 1893 by William Morris. It 
has now been transcribed afresh and in full from Cavendish’s 
MS. in the British Museum, so that this beautiful book 
contains the authentic text. 

% * * * 

What niay be described as the intellectual background 
of the Tudor voyages of discovery is clearly sketched for 
the first time by Professor E. G. R. Taylor in his able mono- 
graph on Tudor Geography (Methuen, 15s.). Just as 
Columbus’s voyages cannot be appreciated without some 
knowledge ot what he and his contemporaries thought about 
the shape Of the world, so the efforts of the Cabots and their 
successors must be studied in connexion with the geographical 
ideas curreut in sixteenth-century England. Professor Taylor’s 
survey of our geographical literature up to 1583, strongly 
influenced by Spanish, Italian and French authorities and 
dominated towards the close by the astonishing Dr. Dee, 
is uncominonly interesting. His closing chapter on Eliza- 
bethan surveying and navigation is curious ;_ the first-century 
Latin writer, Vitruvius, was still the surveyor’s guide. When 
we realize:}row little Elizabethan seamen knew about naviga- 
tion, we spust admire all the more their courage in crossing 
the ocean{ and penetrating to the Indies, the Arctic or the 
Pacific. 

* * * * 

Mr. Aldington in Two Stories (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 
7s. 6d.) tells of a soldier who fell in love with a lady of easy 
virtue while on leave from France, and overstayed his leave, 
so that he became a deserter and was shot; and of the 
traveller who reaches a country public-house and hears from 
the publican and his friend the stories of the men from that 
village who fell in the Great War. Both are well written, 


rather theln well told. 
* * * * 


In our issue of November 8th we published a short notice 
of The Annual Register. We referred to the book as The 
Annual Hegister for 1980; it should have been The Annual 
Register for 1929. 


ieee 


Finance—Public & Private 
A Remarkable Book" 


* Account Rendered, by Ernest J. P. Benn. 6s. net.) 


I sHOULD be inclined to regard the book which has been 
oublished during the past week entitled Account Rendered 
Sir Ernest Benn, as, perhaps, the most valuable 
addition which has been made to financial literature for 
a considerable period. Everyone to-day is concerned with 
the abnormal conditions prevailing in industry. The 
causes of industrial depression and unemployment 
which for so many years have been present in this country 
in acute form are many, and I am far from under. 
estimating those which may be connected with after 
consequences of the War, disturbed currencies, mal- 
distribution of gold and so forth, but I venture to 
think that anyone who reads Sir Ernest Benn’s latest 
book will find in it evidence of sufficient causes to account 
for much of the industrial, financial and social disturbance 
with which we are confronted to-day. 

Moreover, they are causes which can be easily com. 
prehended by the man in the street, and, what is more, 
they deal, for the most part, with matters within our 
own control, so that assuming Sir Ernest Benn’s diagnosis 
of the situation is correct and that the electors of the 
country are also convinced of its correctness, something 
in the way of remedial measures can be attempted. 


(Benn. 


PuRPOSE OF THE Book. 


In this book Sir Ernest Benn endeavours to estimate 
the moral and material cost of the new ideas expressed 
in the political activities of Great Britain during the 
past thirty years. He reaches the conclusion—which 
probably few will dispute—that there has been great 
wastage in Public Expenditure, that the increasing 
power of bureaucracy also exerted a baneful influence 
both on liberties and initiative, that taxation has not 
only impoverished but also harassed our industries almost 
to the breaking point, while he further maintains—and 
the point, perhaps, will be challenged by some—that 
‘** we are interested in our wages rather than our work, 
in the price rather than the product, are obsessed with 
the spirit of grab and decline to give value for value.” 


A CrIrTIcIsM. 


I had better, perhaps, confess at the outset that I am 
scarcely a suitable critic for this book because in almost 
every line it so completely expresses my own views and 
sentiments that I am rather in the position of the typical 
correspondent who writes glowing letters to the editor 
when an article has appeared which happens precisely to 
coincide with his or her views. I will, therefore, at once 
give expression to the one and only criticism which I 
should be disposed to make of Sir Ernest Benn’s book. 
In his desire to reveal what he considers to be the ill- 
effects of bureaucratic control and post-War legislation, 
the author perhaps scarcely makes sufficient allowance 
for the extent to which Government control was necessary 
during the War, and for a certain period following the 
War. That fact in itself was bound to create a 
position making a return to more normal conditions 
extremely difficult, and, similarly, the spirit of profiteering 
engendered by the War period is something which was 
bound to require a prolonged and difficult period before 
it could reasonably expect to be exorcized. These and 
certain other influences for which successive Governments 
can scarcely be held responsible but with which they 
have had to deal are not, perhaps, sufficiently recognized 
by Sir Ernest Benn. 

GROWTH IN EXPENDITURE. 

Subject, however, to that one reservation, not a few 
anxious critics of the bureaucratic expenditure of to-day 
will be grateful to Sir Ernest Benn, not merely for having 
expressed in a forcible manner their anxieties with 
regard to the position, but for the valuable evidence 
furnished throughout the book in the shape of facts and 
figures supporting the arguments put forward. This 
is particularly noticeable in the examination of the 


(Continued on page 863.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





Tar Annual General Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 26th inst., His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governcr of the Bank, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report, His Grace said :— 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and 
balance-sheet with the auditors’ report, which have now been 
in your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The directors 
arepleased again to submit a statement of so satisfactory a character, 
evidencing as it does the important developments which have 
taken place during the year. 

INCREASED DEPOSITS. WESTERN BRANCH, LONDON. 

The deposits and other credit balances show an increase of over 
four million pounds—the total now topping the fifty million point. 
Knowing of our recent acquisition from the Bank of England of the 
yrivate business conducted by them at their Western Branch in 
Tacianton Gardens, London, you would, no doubt, be prepared 
for a substantial increase, but various circumstances have con- 
tributed to the large addition. It is gratifying to record that the 
transfer referred to has been attended with a full measure of success. 
Iam again glad to report that the introduction of the system of 
small deposit accounts and home safes has been justified in every 
way, the figures being still on the increase from week to week. 
Our note circulation is well maintained, there being a slight increase 
over last year’s figures. Acceptances show a reduction, reflecting 
the condition of foreign trade. 

LIQUID CONDITION: INVESTMENTS. 

On the assets side tho strong liquid position to which you are 
accustomed is again well sustained. There is a large addition to 
our investments in British Government securities—the total holding 
being nearly £14,000,000—arising from the increased resources of 
the Bank ; whilst consistently with our policy of keeping a good bill 
portfolio, bills discounted amount to considerably over £6,000,000 
—including £2,740,000 of British Government Treasury Bills. 

ADVANCES. 

For the first time for a period of years the advances on cash 
credit and current accounts are slightly down, at nearly £22,000,000. 
This amount is substantially within the ratio which good banking 
practice permits in relation to deposits, and the decrease has no 
special meaning except perhaps as an indication of the slackness 
of trade; but when handling such large sums there must always 
be considerable fluctuation. It is satisfactory from the point of 
view of our trading and manufacturing friends to note that we have 
resources available for further advances on a considerable scale 
on sound banking lines for the long-looked-for trade revival. 

PROFITS. 

The margin of banking profit has not been so good as it might 
have been, taking the year as a whole. ‘The volume of our business 
is, however, always growing, and I am glad to say that we are able 
to show a substantial increase in our net profit. This is all the more 
satisfactory seeing that under our arrangement with the share- 
holders of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, we have to pay them 
at Christmas a full half-year’s dividend on the new stock issued to 
them. <A certain amount of dividend has accrued upon the shares 
acquired from them, but this has not been taken into account 
in arriving at the profits of the year. Next year the position will 
be quite different, as we shall receive a whole year’s dividend, 
payable in January and July, and be responsible in like manner 
for a full year’s distribution on the corresponding amount of stock 
issued, 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Bank Buildings and Pension Reserve Fund have received the 
customary appropriations, and after providing a dividend at the 
same rate as last year on the largely increased amount of capital 
stock, there remains a sum of over £70,000 which has been carried 
to rest. 

LARGE ADDITIONS TO CAPITAL AND RESERVES. 

IT went so fully into the subject of the acquisition of the shares of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, at the Special General Court 
held on August 20th last, and my remarks on that occasion received 
so much publicity in the Press, that 1 do not propose to say more 
to-day than to refer you to the report in your hands which shows 
that the Royal Bank’s offer was accepted by all but a few of the 
shareholders, and I may add that we quite expect to acquire the 
whole capital within a relatively short period. The full effects of 
this operation and the disposition of the premium upon the issuo 
of new stock, which was computed for the purpose of the purchase 
at 345 per cent., are set forth in the report, which shows that after 
Writing down the value of the shares and contributing materially 
to the strength of the inner reserves of the Bank, sums amounting 
to £800,000 are available as additions to the rest or reserve fund. 
On completion of the transactions set forth in the report the capital 
of the Bank will appear as £3,770,344 fully-paid, and the rest will 
stand at £3,780,926. 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED. 

Tho year has been an outstanding one in the long history of the 

Bank. As I have said, the sharcholders of Williams Deacon’s Bank 





have, practically as a whole, evinced a desire to become associated 
with this Institution, which is all to the good, as the great majority 
of them are resident in the districts from which Williams Deacon’s 
business is drawn. The customers and other connections of that 
Bank have accepted the new position, which really involves no 
change so far as they are concerned, in the most agreeable way. 
There has been no disturbance of business. On the contrary, we 
trust that the new association may lead to increasing connections 
for both concerns and result in a forward movement both in the 
north-west Midlands and in London. In looking for the fruits of 
a development such as this, it is the long view that we must take, 
and await that gradual recovery of trade which is so much desi- 
derated by all. 
TRADE DEPRESSION AND THE REMEDIES. 

We are passing through a period of world-wide depression on 
an unexampled scale. Much has been spoken from the platform 
and written in the Press, and many specifics have been put forward 
for dealing with this situation. Without trenching on political 
and controversial topics, which would be out of place here, one may 
venture to mention certain remedies which seem to be not only 
necessary but obvious, however old-fashioned they may look. 
First and foremost I would put the urgent need for public economy 
and the reduction in the burden of taxation, imperial and local, 
which is weighing heavily upon all enterprise and by diminishing 
available funds is hindering the making of adequate provision for 
grasping the earliest opportunities of reviving trade when the 
proper time arrives. Much of the growing expenditure of the 
present time is not merely wasteful. It is demoralising. It is 
essential that the seriousness of the country’s position should be 
realised so as to bring home the necessity for proper measures being 
taken to face with determination what is tending to become a 
national emergency. But this does not mean that we are to give 
way in any degree to pessimism or to cease for a moment to believe 
that, as has happened again and again in our past history, the time 
of recovery will come. ‘This country greatly needs better methods 
and equipment, harder work, and something of the spirit of co- 
operation and of sacrifice which prevailed during the War. By such 
means, and by the return of confidence and of that sense of security 
which is essential to all trading enterprise, we should be in a position 
to bring about the lowering of our costs of production, and thus 
enable British goods again to compete successfully in the markets 
of the world. 

THE DIRECTORATE, 

Suitable notice is taken in the Report of the loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. Maconochie, our Senior Director, who not only rendered 
valuable service to the Bank, over a long period, but by his per- 
sonality endeared himself to all his colleagues. As you know, part 
of the arrangement with our friends of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
was that two members of their Board should join the Court of 
Directors of the Royal Bank and, as you will observe from the 
Report, the directors recommend the election of Mr. Dewhurst, 
the chairman of that Bank, and Lord Bradbury, one of their 
directors. In order to admit of this it is necessary to increase the 
number of our ordinary directors from nine to ten, and a motion 
to this effect will come before you at a later stage of this meeting. 
I am confident that these arrangements will meet with the unani- 
mous approval of the stockholders. Steps are being taken for the 
appointment of three representatives of the Royal Bank as directors 
of Williams Deacon’s Bank. 

The Stock of the Bank which has hitherto been officially quoted 
on the Stock Exchanges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London is 
now also quoted in Manchester. 

THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

The directors desire to express their thanks to the officials and 
members of the staff at head office, London—the City and West 
End offices, Glasgow and Dundee, and all the other branches for 
their Icyal and willing co-operation. 

I again desire to place on record our high appreciation of the 
valuable services which Six Alexander Wright, the general manager, 
has rendered to the Bank. Our thanks are specially due on this 
occasion in connection with the important developments which have 
taken place during the year, which have necessarily thrown on 
Sir Alexander a large amount of extra work. 

As stated in the Report, Mr. Adshead has resigned the position 
of secretary after long and valued service, and we desire to extend 
our cordial good wishes to him in his retirement. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS: DIVIDEND. 

With theso observations, I beg to propose that the Report now 
submitted, containing a statement of the accounts and balance- 
sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under 
deduction of Tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved, the two new directors elected, and 
the governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary directors, and the 
retiring ordinary director were re-elected, and auditors were 
reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 





DEVELOPMENTS IN RHODESIA 





PRESIDING at the meeting of the Wankie Colliery Company, Ltd., 
held 20th inst., Sir Edmund Davis (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), in moving the adoption of the report, said he was pleased to 
report a satisfactory year’s trading. Although coke sales showed 
a slight falling off as compared with the previous year, coal sales 
had increased by 38,792 tons, the total amounting to 855,088 tons, 
as — with 816,296 tons for the previous year and 724,186 
tons in 1928 

At the Last ordinary general meeting he stated, he said, that with 
the two collieries opened out and producing, they were in a position 
to meet any likely demands for fuel they might be faced with both 
in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and to make this position 
absolutely safe they had incurred very heavy capital expenditure 
during the ye ar under review, and they had found themselves, for 





the purpose of placing the colliery in a safe production position, 
and to assure their customers of their supplies, obliged to incur 
further capital expenditure for the duplication of a very large 
portion of their power plant. The result of all this capital expendi. 
ture had meant a considerable reduction in their working costs, 


RaILway FAcILitiks. 


It would interest shareholders to know that the Rhodesian 
Railways were also dealing with the positions which would arigg 
at no distant date through the continued growth in the company’s 
northward bound coal and coke traffic, and the fact that when the 
new copper mines in Northern Rhodesia started operations on a 
large scale there would be a further considerable increase, tho 
railways had recently been considering what steps they should take 
to provide for the expeditious handling of this traffic. At present 
the traffic required 10 trains per day in each direction over the 
Wankie-Livingstone section, which, owing to many steep gradients, 
restricted the loads of such trains and results in congestion. The 
railways had, therefore, decided to improve this section, and they 
had recently obtained legislative authority for the construction of 
an entirely new line between Wankie and Liv ingstone. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK. LTD. 


STABLISH Kv 


1919. 





Report by the Board of Directors to the Eleventh Annual General meee Gt snarenoiuers to we neld in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court), 
London, E.t. 3, on Tuesday, the Ninth day of December, 1930, at 12 noon. 





The Directors submit to the Sharcholders the Balance Sheet of tne ssauk,as at 31st October, 1930, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the Auditors’ 


Certificate. 


The Profit, after allowing rebate of ee and cae ie for age bad and nemaens a and Income hems for the lial veune 31st a, 1930, 


amounts to ° 
Balance available from last account ee _ ss oe oe oe 


Making a total of 


lnterim Dividend paid on the “A Ordinary Shares at + the rate of Six saudi “cent. annum (less Income Tax) for the Halt “yea ended 30th ‘April, 1930, 


and Income Tax thereon 


Leaving a Balance of os oe ee ee ee 
which has been appropriated as follows : — 

In payment of a Dividend on the “ 
31st October, 1980, which together with Income 

In payment of a Dividend on the 

Bist October, 1930, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to .. 
To Re duction ‘of Premises Account . oe oe os 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year OF cs res ee 


Tax thereon amounts to 


ee oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe 


£140,446 410 
58,130 8 0 


£193,576 12 10 


30,000 0 0 


£168,576 12 10 


. oe ee oe oe oe 


oe ee oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee oe 


A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Half-year ended 


£30,000 0 0 


60,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
73,576 12 10 


*B” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six - cent. per annum (les 38 Income Tax) for | the Year ended 


oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee 


£168,576 12 10 





The Directors retiring by rotation are Sir James Caird, Bart., and Mr. Dudley Ward, C.B.E., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co, and Messrs. ” McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 


By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 








London, E.C., 21st November, 1930. 
BALANCE SHEcT, 31st October, 1930. 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 

Capital; Authorised Cash in Hand and at Bankers < we no ae eo» £293,711 13 
800,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. an o -. £1,500,000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice a ae ‘sia -* -- 1,820,320 10 
300,000 “B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each -. 1,500,000 0 O Balances with Bankers Abroad ee oa os als ois 244,749 0 
400, 000 Shares of bo each which mi: ry be issued in whole or in part Bills Discounted. es oe es oe ee sie «+ 1,071,399 17 

“A” or “B” Ordinary Shares .. ee o -- 2,000,000 0 0 Government Securities Po oe ee oe ‘ 353,942 LL 


£5,000,000 0 0 





Subscribed and Paid in Full: 


200,000 ** A’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. ae ee .. £1,000,000 0 0 
200,000 “*B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. ee om: «+» 1,000,000 0 0 
£2,000,000 0 0 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts .. oe oe oe e+ $4,549,186 19 6 
Amount owing to Subsidiary Company .. ee oe oe 100 0 0 
Reserve Fund .. a 225,000 0 O 
sete seer ete., for ac ccount of Customers’ (pe r contr: Nee so 8,027,817 0 8 
alance of Profit. and Loss Account 73,576 12 10 


(NoTE—Contingent a peg on account of Endorsement 
on Bills Discounted, £707,8 


£10,775,180 12 7 





Investments in Subsidiary Companies 56,925 8& 
Other Investments, including Shareholding Interests in’ Foreign 
Banks 


os 632,681 14 
Bankers Industrial Development Co., “Ltd.” "One “A” Ordinary 


eSCuocnO SCS NCDOKrSo 


Share of £100,000, £100 Paid. 100 0 
Advances to Custome rs and other Accounts” 2,148,941 7 
Amount owing from Subsidiary Company .. 19,354 15 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (per contr: ay)! 3,927,317 0 
Bank Premises, Freehold at cost, less amounts written olf . "335, 736 17 


£10,775,180 12 7 





CHURCHILL, Chairman. 
ARTHUR ©. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 
JAMES CAIRD, Director. 


A. E. THORNE, 
¥. J. SULLIVAN, 


Secretary. 
Accountant. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the Securities. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, soas to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as io n by the Books of the Bank, 


London, E.C., 21st November, 1930. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE 
McCLELLAND, KER & “00 countants, 


Auditors. 


co. Chartered 
Ac 





PROFIT ANDO LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1930. 





Dr. 
To Interim Dividend on the “‘ A’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of 


Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon. £30,000 0 0 
, Final Dividend on the “*A’’ Ordinary Shares at the ‘rate of 
Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon. 80,000 0 0 
, Dividend on the “B” Ordin: iry Shares at the rate “of Six 
per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon oe os 60,000 0 0 
, Reduction of Premises Account .. ° . oe ee 5,000 0 


K 0 
 B: vance carried to Balance Sheet o* ss * 73,576 12 10 


£198,576 12 10 





Cr. 
By Balance brought forward . £58,130 8 0 
» Profit, after allowing rebate of Interest and providing for all 


Bad and Doubtful Debts, and Income Tax, for the year ended 


31st October, 1930 es os £148,446 4 10 
Less Directors’ Fees ee re oo oo £8,000 0 0 
ae 140,446 4 10 


~ £198, 576 12 10 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SELUIION 126 OF 


tHt COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 


Such of the aggregate profits of the Subsidiary Companies a s have been declared in dividends are included in the above Profit and Loss Account in so far as they 


concern this Bank. 
CHURCHILL, Chairman. 

ARTHUR ©, D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director, 
JAMES CAIRD, Director. 


21st November, 1930. 


A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
¥F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant, 





DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chi uirman and Managing Director. 
Sir JAMES CAIRD, Bart. The Hon. HENRY D. McLAREN, C.B.B. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL. The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO. 

Sir GEORGE E, MAY, K.B.E. DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E. 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS. 


Sir ARTHUR A. HAWORTH, Bart. greg L. HIRD 
KR. T. HINDLEY Sir EDGAR HORNE, 
Sir HARRY McGOWAN, k.B. 


Bart. 





MANAGERS. 


WILLIAM DEA ¥. O. A. priee D. H. HOPKINS. 


RB STEPHE NSON. UDLEY WARD, C.B.E, 
DEPUTY  uansere 8 AND SECRETARY. 
A. Ek. THORN 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
H. W. GURNEY, Chief Operator. 
ACCOUNTANT CONTROLLER. 
¥. J. SULLIVAN. Cc. T. JAMES. 


RS. 
McCLELLAND, KER & COMPANY, 


AUDITO 
GEORGE A. TOUCHE & COMPANY, 
Glasgow and London. 


London, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 860.) 


growth in State expenditure. Just as the period of 
State control during the War has been made the oppor- 
tunity for the extension of bureaucratic control, so the 
War has been made a cover for prolonged increased 
expenditure unjustifiable on almost every ground, and 
certainly on the ground of the ability of the country to 
pear the strain. Putting aside altogether the direct 
costs of the War as expressed in such items as the service 
on the enlarged National Debt and the War Pensions, 
the growth in administrational expenses and other national 
outlays—many of them of an unproductive character— 
has been simply appalling. In 1913-14, says Sir Ernest 
Benn, “ we satisfied our desire to control and regulate 
agriculture with the modest sum of £264,000. In 1929-30 
the Ministry of Agriculture is spending £2,953,863. The 
bill has gone up eleven times.”” And who shall say that 
either agriculture or the country has had value for the 
outlays’ Again, few will grudge outlays for education 
so long as there is a return for the money, but many 
are wondering—especially in times like the present, when 
skilled apprentices are becoming rare—how far com- 
pulsory education should extend beyond a certain age, 
whereas the tendency is to extend the period of compul- 
sory cramming at the expense of the nation. “In 
1913-14,” says the author of Account Rendered, ‘ the 
average attendance of children in the elementary schools 
was 5,381,479. The cost was £30,011,000. To-day the 
average attendance in elementary schools is 4,890,000, 
or ten per cent. less than fifteen years ago. The cost, 
however, is £79,660,000, or 163 per cent. more.” Nor, 
apart perhaps from improved health, is it easy to discover 
an adequate return to the nation for the amount expended 
on social services. In 1891, we are reminded, that these 
social services cost us £22,644,000, while in 1927 the 
total was £383,261,000. Even if industry during the past 
decade had been in a flourishing condition, the trans- 
ference of these huge sums to unproductive outlays 
would have involved considerable strain, but inasmuch 
as the strain has been imposed when industry was already 
handicapped by the after-effects of the War and foreign 
competition, is it any wonder that there should be a 
direct connexion between the growth of National Expen- 
diture, the extension of bureaucratic control with its 
paralysing effect upon individual effort, and the present 
industrial depression and unemployment ? 


Tue Perrect INcome. 

The value of this work by Sir Ernest Benn is, in my 
opinion, greatly increased by the fact that it does not 
at any stage smack of the taint of the mere capitalist 
or plutocrat. The demoralising influence of the dole 
has to be dealt with because it is, beyond question, 
one of the most serious features in the economic 
situation. Sir Ernest deals, however, with the pauperising 
influence of doles in the broadest possible fashion, laying 
upon every citizen the responsibility of making his or 
her contribution to the general well-being. It rests with 
the capitalist and with the worker alike to give to 
the utmost of time and talents for the general good, and 
although at this point ethics may seem to intrude into 
the domain of economics, it is unquestionably a 
justifiable intrusion, for this principle of giving out 
rather than of concentration upon receiving goes to the 
very root of our economic as well as our social problems. 
Therefore, Sir Ernest puts the question to every individual 
« : 6 . 
‘Am I paying my way ? ” and I cannot better summarize 
the views of the author of Account Rendered on this matter 
than by quoting the following paragraph :— 

“The perfect income is that which, as it goes into the pocket, 
brings into the heart and mind a sense of satisfaction and justice. 
The man who, when he gets his money, whatever it is, can feel that 
© has given value in return, enjoys a perfect satisfaction which is 
denied to all the rest. Whatever the system under which we live 
may be called, the fact remains that we have to render service to 
one another, and to exchange those services each with the others. 
We should all put something into the commonwealth and all take 
something out of it. If when we count up our incomes, be they 
large or small, we have a feeling that they are something less than 
the contribution which we have made to the common well-being, 
we can claim that our incomes reach as near to perfection as is 
possible in a work-a-day world.” 


BURDEN ON THE FUTURE. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest point in Sir Ernest 
Benn’s work is the stress which is laid upon the burden 
which we are laying up for future generations by the 
extravagance of to-day, and in particular the character 
of the extravagance. There will be doubtless many differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to some of the truths enun- 
ciated in the book of which I have given so imperfecta 
review, but I believe it will be impossible for anyone to 
read it without being impressed with the fact that unless 
something is done quickly and thoroughly with regard 
to a curtailment of National Expenditure, and a curtail- 
ment also of the power of bureaucratic control, our 
descendants will have much to say in condemnation of 
the present generation. Even those who have acquired 
possession of our post-War dwelling-houses may be pain- 
fully contrasting their durability with the pre-War houses, 
while future taxpayers and ratepayers will probably have 
something still stronger to say with regard to the burden 
which has been placed upon them, not necessarily as a 
result of the War, but as a result of the gross extravagance 
following upon the War. And not least, perhaps, are we 
prejudicing the future of our descendants by pandering 
to the Socialistic doctrines of making the State responsible 
for providing work or maintenance. Individual effort and 
individual responsibility are being enfeebled at a cost 
which it would be hard to estimate. The worst of the 
curses, says Sir Ernest Benn, which our children will 
place upon us, and with perfect justice, is that “ we 
allowed hundreds of thousands of God-made human beings 
to remain in complete ignorance of the fact that civilized 
life is a struggle with the forces of nature, and that each 
and every one of us has a definite amount of responsibility 
and a share of that struggle.” 

Artuur W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 
Any activity in the Stock Markets during the past week 
may be said to have centred in gilt-edged securities and in 
new capital flotations. Quite a feature of the week, in fact, 
has been the great response given to the offer of £6,000,000 
in Central Electricity Board 4} per cent. Stock at 95}. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it is not a trustee issue and 
gives a yield of under 4} per cent., the Loan is believed to 
have been covered more than ten times, thanks, no doubt, 
largely to the activities of the premium hunter, and the 
public should not regard these huge applications as indicative 
of conditions of sudden affluence. In other departments 
of the Stock Exchange the tendency has been dull, being 
greatly affected by the weakness of the foreign Bourses, 
and notably Paris and Amsterdam. In connexion with this 
weakness there has been a heavy fall during the week in 
German Reparation Bonds and Oil shares, 


* oe * 
WANKIE COLLIERY. 


At the general meeting held last week of shareholders of 
Wankie Colliery Company, Limited, the Chairman, Sir 
Edmund Davies, was able to report a very satisfactory year’s 
trading, sales of coal having increased by nearly 39,000 tons, 
while costs of production showed a reduction of nearly 
£59,000 on a considerably increased output. This result, Sir 
Edmund explained, was mainly due to the large capital 
expenditure incurred at both collieries, an expenditure which 
had necessitated the borrowing of £150,000 some three years 
ago in a debenture issue. ‘The Company declared a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, making the substantial dis- 
tribution for the year of 174 per cent. Sir Henry Birchenough, 
in seconding the resolution moving the adoption of the Report 
and the declaration of the dividend, congratulated the 
Chairman upon having obtained favourable terms from the 
bank which had enabled the company to pay off its Debenture 
debt, carrying 6 per cent. per annum, and substituting one 
on terms involving a considerable saving to the company. 

x * * * 
A Goop Bank Report. 


For some few years past now when commenting in these 
columns upon the Annual Report of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, it has been a case of noting record figures, and 
the Report which has been issued for the year ending 
October 11th last fulfils these same conditions. Exceptional 
interest was taken in this latest Report in view of the recent 


(Continued on page 864.) 
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acquirement of the share capital of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
and the West-end business at Burlington Gardens of the Bank 
of England. This last-named transaction, no doubt, played 


some part in the further substantial increase in Deposits’ 
shown in the Royal Bank of Scotland Report, but there are’ 


also abundant signs of an increase in activities quite apart 
from these special and important acquisitions. In the case of 


Williams Deacon’s the figures are not, of course, embodied. 
in the Royal Bank of Scotland balance-sheet as it is a case, 


of an affiliation and the business of Williams Deacon’s will 
continue to be carried on as an entirely separate institution, 
though the announcement is made that two of the Directors 
of that bank, namely, Mr. Gerard Powys Dewhurst and 
Lord Bradbury of Winsford, are joining the Board of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. Although not included in the 


actual balance-sheet, it is interesting to note that while the 


Deposits of the Royal Bank of Scotland have now risen to 
well over £50,000,000, the latest balance-sheet of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank also showed Deposits of £31,000,000. 


* * * * 
A STRONG BALANCE SHEET. 

The substantial increase shown in the profits of the Royal 
Bank for the year is the more noteworthy because although 
in accordance with the arrangements Williams Deacon’s 
stockholders will share in the dividend just announced on 
Royal Bank of Scotland stock, the profits do not include 
the results from the operations of Williams Deacon’s which 
will be expressed, of course, in the dividends to be announced 
on the shares of that company at the end of December this 
year and of June in next, and these will come into the Royal 
Bank’s profits for next year. The balance-sheet of the Royal 
Bank is strong in every way not least as regards the Rest 
or Reserve Account. Out of the premiums emerging on the 
price at which the new Royal Bank stock was issued after 
meeting the expenses of the transfer, writing down the values 
of the shares and (the italics are my own) adding materially 
io the inner Reserves of the Bank there remains a sum of £600,000 
to be added to the Rest Account which now stands at £3,580,926 
being well ahead of the capital of the bank. Moreover, since 
the date of the Report further capital Stock, amounting to 
£407,902 has been issued or is in course of issue to meet 
transfers of remaining shares of Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
and out of this premium on the additional Stock, after writing 
down the value of the shares, it is proposed to add a further 
substantial sum to the inner Reserves and to carry £200,000 
to the Rest Account. A. W. K. 





Mr. Harotp BELLMAN, 

As an expression of their’ high appreciation of his invaluable 
services rendered to the Abbey Road Building Society, the Board 
of Management has elected Mr. Harold Bellman, M.B.E., the 
General Manager of the Society, to the position of Director, rendered 
vacant by the death of Mr. Charles T. Green, J.P., and has requested 
him to assume the title of ‘* Managing Director.” 





General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week for the following :— 


Questions on Great Generals 


1. To whom does Byron refer as ‘‘ Half demon and half dirt ” ? 
2. Of whom did Dr. Johnson write :— 
** His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand ” ? 
3. Who captured a fleet by a cavalry charge ? 

4. Who first introduced a common uniform into an army ? 

5. To whom did Napoleon refer as ‘‘ the bravest of the brave ” ? 

6. Who won the Battle of Navarrete and against whom was it 
fought ? 

7. What general had a stone lion erected to his memory ? 

8. Into whose mouth, and on what occasion, does Shakespeare 

put the words :— 
‘If we are marked to die, we are cnough 
To do our country loss ”’ ? 

9. What Polish patriot saved the Hapsburg dominions from 
conquest ? 

10. Who commanded the defences of Plevna in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1876, and by whose genius was the town ultimately 
taken ? 

11. Who won the Battle of Clontarf ? 

12. Who led the French to victory at Patay ? 

13. What general became known in England as the Hyena ? 


Answers will be found on page 866, 


—. 
—c 


Report of the Premonition 
Competition 


Tue Editor offered a prize of two guineas for the most 
interesting instance of premonition written in six hundred 
words or less. It is not perhaps remarkable that so large a 
number of the cases of premonition which have been submitted 
to us deal with presentiments before voyages, particularly 
sea-voyages. Probably a great many people stand still for 
a moment and wonder whether they will ever arrive safely, 
before embarking on a voyage. When the world is more 
‘“‘air-minded”’ a competition of this sort will doubtless produce 
a large percentage of premonitions before air-travel. It would 
be quite enough to have said casually to a friend, “I 
wonder whether I shall ever get across the Atlantic ”’—and 
for an accident to occur on the way, to produce sufficient 
evidence for a case of premonition. A great many entries 
we have received are stories of dreams, which can often be 
interpreted as being descriptions of something which is taking 
place to some intimate friend at the same time that the dream 
is dreamed in some other place. It is quite possible 
to explain such instances telepathically, but apparently 
psychologists have so far no scientific proof that a telepathic 
sense exists. This sounds sceptical, but it is perhaps wise to 
be sceptical of phenomena which cannot be so proved. 
Captain Donald Anderson sends us a most amusing account 
of a coincidence which occurred in the wilds of Australia :— 


My Premonition 


Tt was in northern Queensland, where land-holdings are very big. 

With two companions, I had ridden out from the homestead 
in search of a mob of cattle. Having established a central camp 
at about a week’s ride from home, we set out with a pack-horse, 
carrying enough ‘tucker’ for the few days we expected to be 
away, on a more detailed search. 

Unfortunately, the cattle were not where we expected them 
to be, and, some days before we could return to the camp, our 
supplies of everything except salt beef, flour, and tea were exhausted, 
There was no danger of starvation, for the beef and flour were 
enough to keep us going for a considerable time ; and, even if that 
had not been so, we could easily have got back to camp before 
hunger got the better.of us. What upset us was the absence from 
our bill of fare of sugar and jam. Without sugar in some form, our 
bodies were listless, and the food we ate, though filling and nourishing, 
tasted like sawdust. 

On the third day of this misery, we were sitting in a row on a 
fallen tree trunk having our midday meal. The conversation was 
confined to speculation as to the whereabouts of the “ perishing ” 
cattle and to grousing about our physical condition. Thinking 
to lighten the tone by a little facetiousness, I remarked casually :— 

‘“T wonder if there is any jam in this trunk.” 

For the trunk we were sitting on was old, and therefore of 
necessity hollow. My remark was greeted with the derision it was 
designed to provoke. 

“Poor Donald’s going mad!” was the opinion of one of my 
companions, 

Having started my little joke, I decided to go through with it: 
I rose from where I was sitting, knelt down at the end of the trunk, 
pushed my arm into its hollow centre, and pulled out—an unopened 
tin of Tasmanian jam. 

The expression on my friends’ faces when they saw the treasuro 
trove was not, as it should have been, one of gratitude towards an 
all-providing deity. They were absolutely scared, and looked at 
me as if I were a sorcerer—for few things could be more unusual 
than that happy find in the depths of the unsurveyed bush. 

I myself have often since wondered whether my little joke 
was not the coincidence which I thought it at the time, but was 
directed by some at-present unexplained force. —Caprain DoNnaLD 
AnpeERSON, 96 Piccadilly, W.1. 


But we have decided to give the prize to Mr. J. Ewing for 
a very remarkable instance of premonition, which seems to 
be incapable of any explanation :— 


A Premonition 


Rather more than a century ago, before the days of steamboats, 
my widowed grandmother sailed for New York with her younger 
son, who had got a billet there and hoped to make a home for her. 
rom the moment of setting foot on the ship my uncle was seized 
with a conviction that he would never leave it alive, and this 
impression only strengthened as the days went on. 


He was an attractive young man, with a talent for making 
friends, and he and my grandmother soon became acquainted with 
an American fellow-passenger, a doctor on his way back to New 
York. To him my uncle confided his premonition, at the same tim) 
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handing him a farewell letter which he begged him to deliver to his 
mother, not if but when the fatality should occur. The doctor at 
frst tried to argue him out of the idea, and failing, put one or 
two questions, trying to find out indirectly whether he meditated 
suicide. ‘‘ No,” said my uncle simply, ‘‘ I believe in God, I have 
no thought of suicide, it is no temptation to me.” 

He went on to beg his new friend to give what help and support 
he could to his mother when she should be left desolate. He 
promised, and again attempted to argue him out of his belief. 

“Not only am I to die,” said my uncle, ** but (keep this from my 
mother if you can), you will be concerned in my death, quite 
jnnocently, I am sure.” 

“Tn that case,” said the American, “‘ we had better keep apart.” 

“No,” replied the other, ‘‘ we cannot escape our fate, and I 
should not like my mother to think that we had quarrelled—it would 
make it hard for her to accept your help.” 

Some days later the ship encountered such heavy weather that 
it became necessary to batten down the hatches for about forty- 
eight hours. Then, the wind having moderated, some of the male 
passengers ventured on deck, among them my uncle and his friend. 
They walked up and down together, keeping their feet with some 
difficulty. Suddenly the doctor, a tall and heavy man, lost his 
balance for a moment, lurched against his companion and sent him 
staggering along the deck. He crashed into a mast, striking his head 
violently against it, and fell senseless. The doctor raised him, 
cried out for help and did all that was possible, but in vain, he died 
the same night from concussion. 

So deep was the impression made on the American, and so 
strictly did he interpret his promise that he actually recrossed the 
Atlantic with my grandmother and never parted with her till he had 
handed her over to her married daughter in Cheshire. 

It was from this aunt that I heard the story, for I was not born 
till years after my grandmother's death. Later, when I came to 
know the American doctor, he supplied me with further particulars. 
—J. Ewirna, 13 Oxford Road, Cambridge. 











l + It is rumoured a 


that there are going to be wild animals at Olympia this year. This 

is a retrograde step, for this circus did very well without them last 

Christmas when over 600,000 people visited it. 

The Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League invites young 

people and funds to combat this move. 

All offers of help should be sent to the Secretary, P. & C. A. D. 
+r, 17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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NOW READY. 15/- NET. 


Gothic andérings in Somerset 
BY FREDA DERRICK. 
With 57 Original Drawings and 3-colour Frontispiece. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, LTD. 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupoir Bester. 

















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age : 
£24 39 99 9? 
£41 1p ” ” 45 


wo t 
wn 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 








“The European Honolulu a 


“Honolulu” conjures up a picture of a flowery, smiling island | 
| 
| 
| 





set in a sunny blue sea; but so should “ The Balearic Islands,” 
which are set in the bluest of blue seas, The Mediterranean, and 
with a beautiful mild sunny climate during what is known as 
its Winter. 


Mallorca, the largest island; Palma, its charming capital; | 
Formentor, its loveliest resort, with a modern up-to-date hotel, | 


are ideal for SUNNY WINTER HOLIDAYS. 


The best route from London is by rail via Paris and Barcelona. | 





Further information and literature from: 


ORLEANS & MIDI RAILWAYS OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 


























No commission. 





WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1885. 


Assets £8,000,000. Reserve Funds £342,000. 


Interest paid July Ist and Jan. Ist, ‘ 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. SAVE «> RECEIVE 
ADVANCES MADE on House 
and Shop Properties. 
Economical Rates and Prompt 
Service. 

Apply for Investment Prospectus S/1 
or Advance Prospectus S/2. 
GEORGE E, JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A.; 
Secretary. 


136, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
LONDON, W. 2. 





PER CENT 
FREE OF INCOME-TAX 














AN APPEAL FROM THE FATHERLESS 
Fatherless and other necessitous children are received from all 
arts of the country into the Alexandra Orphanage at Maitland 
Park, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 370 boys and girls are 
now resident receiving every care and an education which fits 
them to take their places as useful citizens. Others are awaiting 
vacancies, 


The 172nd ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


will be held on 


THURSDAY, 11th December, 1930 
at the 
CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, LONDON 


(By kind permission of the Master, Wardens, and Court). 
CHAIRMAN : 
J. ARTHUR RANK, Esq., D.L., J.P. 


The School needs £10,000 each year above its assured income, 

and gifts towards the Chairman's list may be sent to the 

Treasurer, THE RT. HON. LORD MARSHALL OF CHIPSTEAD, 
.C., K.C.V.O., at the offices of the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
PLEASE ASK FOR ANNUAL REPORT. 


























SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Answets to Questions on Great Generals 


1. Suvorov, Russian General in Napoleonic Wars (Byron—Don 
Juan, Canto vi, verse lv).——2. Charles XII of Sweden, killed at 
Frederickshall, 1718. (The Vanity of Human Wishes).——3. 
Pichegru, captured the Dutch Fleet frozen in the mouth of the 
Herder, 1795.- 4, Gustavus Adolphus, into the Swedish Army. 

5. "Maréchal Ney..—6. The Black Prince against Henry of 
Trastamare, 1365..—-7. Leonidas, victor of Thermopylae.——8. 
Henry V, on the eve of Agincourt, 1415. (Henry V., Act iv, 3).— 
9. John Sobieski, drove back the Turks from Vienna in 1683. 
10. Osman Pasha—Todleben.———11. Brian of Munster against the 
Danes in 1014..—-12. The Maid of Orléans, Jeanne d’Arc, 1429. 
13. The Austrian General Haynan, who cruelly suppressed the 
Hungarian revolt of 1848. 

















FREE ADVICE 
ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is conducted solely 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a 
sea-cruise this winter or any other form of holiday, let 
your difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel 
Manager. You can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he may offer. 
Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 
show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE SpEcTATOR, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


December, 1930. 3s. 6d, net. 
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By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
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CHIN tA A PL RA FOR GOODWILL 
Wil AT AFRICA IS NOT By GRACE FLANDRAU 
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Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘“*ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in whica 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a gift, and make your own life 


kappier in the knowledge of having helped others. 


" BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS ” 





Patrons: Terr Mass stres THE KinG anp Oveen, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, ¢ UUNTESS OF Harewoop, Fietp-MarsuaL H.R.H. Tur Duke 
or Connaucut. President: H.R.H. Tre Prince or Watrs, K.G. 
Chairman and Treastrer: Francis H. Crayton, Esq. Deputy 
Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of “Arethusa”’ Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary:. F. BRIAN Petry, A.F.C. 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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FROM Rar eneepuN TO FREE “RAND 
y RICHARD JEB 


Principles of ‘ines Rule in siviean Administration 
By JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
Visitors from the East to the Plantagenet and Lane: us- 
trian Kings By H. C. LUKE, C.M.G 
INDIA—THE SUPREME SePORTUMETY 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Renaudot, Father of French Journalism 
By C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. 


met _ in English Civilisation: 
Placards and Public Not: one, Lettering, Postage 
ja By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


HEREDITY AND THE nouse OF LORDS 
By THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH 


Christina Rossetti By ARTHUR WAUGH 
——SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


intending subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen Copy, and particulais of a special! offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/- 


TMMICONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2) 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


GAUNTLET: CHAPTERS XIV-XVI By Lord Gorell 
CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI By Kathleen Conyngham Greene 
I DON'T WANT TO GO HOME: A Short Story y Margaret Burne 
BY AIR TO NEW YORK IN 1940 By Colonel P. ‘I. Etherton | 

ANN TAYLOR'S FRIEND By W. M. Letts 
THE EMERALD OF NADIR SHAH: A Short Story | 

By Shelland Bradley 
By Malcolm Maxwell | 
By Douglas G. Browne | 
By Edmund Vale 
SPARROWLFIELD STORIES—I: MOONRISE By F. H. Dorset | 

HOURS IN UNDRESS—iI[: WORDSWORTH’S CHILDREN 

By Laurie Magnus | 


LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 88. | 





THE SAVING OF SUVA 
‘THE QUEER DOOR’: A Short Story 
THE GAMES WORLD 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. | 




















£12 12s. | 
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A NEW EDITION OF 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s 


THE DISTRICT 
OF MENTEITH 


Illustrated by Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A. | 


Imp. Quarto (15” x 11”). 


HE volume contains an original signed etching of the Lake 

of Menteith by Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A. The etching has 
been prepared specially for this volume, and measures 7” x 
44”, The plate has been destroyed. ‘The proof is contained 
in a cut mount, tipped to allow of easy examination by 
collectors. ‘The volume also contains ten wash drawings by 
the same artist, reproduced in gravure, specially printed on 
India paper. 
The Edition is limited to two hundred and fifty. copies, of 
which two hundred and twenty-five are for sale. Each copy 
will be signed by the Author and Artist. | 





To be published on the 5th December. 





ENEAS MACKAY, 44 CRAIGS, STIRLING | 
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A REAL OLD-FASHIONED 


PEAT FIRE 


FOR XMAS 


Creates an atmosphere of its own. 
GOOD CHEER, HAPPINESS AND CONTENTMENT. 


The “Peat Reek” brings the fragrance of the moors 
into your homes; it STIMULATES & CAPTIVATES. 


SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES 
FOR DELIVERY BEFORF. XMAS. 
8,000 Blocks (extra large truck) - - £13 


4,000 ss (truckload) - - - «= - £71 
2,000 ae (small truckload) - + - £5 1 
1,000 a (in returnable bags) - - £3 


NONN U 
QAIOane 


500 ” Cis ” ” ) s bas £1 1 
Carriage paid within 200 miles. 
Prices beyond, on application. ” 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY., ASHCOTT, SOM. 


(Est. 1869.) London Office: 252 Regent St., W. 1. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations 
and subscriptions. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced 
our knowledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to 
hope that the further prosecution of the investigations 
will ultimately yield results of the greatest importance 
on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 


Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W.C. 1. 


























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and iss 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Cantal, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, e48s0uc 
(together, £8,850,000) ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 
DRAFTS are GRANT ED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
—— for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7i CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY’S 


THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 
iN THE WORLD 


CATALOGUE FREE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


A VISIT INVITED. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 











menace Sk : 
CHRISTMAS < 


The ideal present for every age 















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital ‘at aoe one on als £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund _ sa ws — ona aad we £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK.) 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always 


sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Wy, t Lpy)T rFVHIS BITTER WEATHER le, anc 
Cl I 4 of LONDON HOS! I I AL especially the children, pal cB guy oN 


boots, also toys and books for the children’s Christmas 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, §8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 
sTILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
a 


£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
ve butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may I 
entertain as your guests ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
Londoa, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 


IW\HE World’s worst disease is Pyorrhea. If you have 

it or fear it, write go the Secretary, PYOPRHOSOL 
(Dept. 4), 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8.E. 1, for full free advice 
as to prevention and cure, 








greatly necded.—Kev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End. Mis- 
sion, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, 
E. 1, 








THEATRE 


— i LONDON THEATRE 
(Maurice Brown, Ltd.). 





COMPANY 





THE LitTLE THEATRE, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.O. 





The London Theatre Company has been formed to 
present original plays and entertainments of distinction, 
with a West End caste. Founder Membership before 
December Ist, 1930, 23. 6d. a year. Privileges include 
15 per cent. off public prices. Particulars on application 
to the Secretary. Tel. No.: Temple Bar 6501. 

Present, production: THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR, 

Next production, early in December: CAVIARE, 
A Revue. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 











| sen money at home writing Showcards for us. 
"4 good pay.—GranT, B. 204, St. Albans, 
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AMAICA.—Lady Principal wanted September, 1931, 
for Shortwood Training College for Women Ele- 
mentary Teachers, Constant Spring, P.O., Jamaica, six 
miles from Kingston. About fifty students. Salary 
£300 resident, yearly increment of £25 to £400. Passage 
id to Kingston.—Apply R. Foster, Esq., Secretary, 
ross Roads, P.O., Jamaica, stating qualifications 
(Degree, Teaching Diploma, teaching experience as 
Resident Mistress in a Training College), with testi- 
monials and references. 
AGDALEN COLLEGKH, OXFORD.—There will be 
vacancies for one or more Choristers shortly. 
Education at the College School. Competition Tuesday, 
December 16th. For details write to the Rev., The Dean 
of Divinity. 
ee COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


WARDEN required. General responsibility for 
resident students. College stores and household manage- 
ment. Salary £300, rising to £400, with board and resi- 
dence—Apply for particulars, enclosing stamped- 
addressed envelope, to the PRINCIPAL, Atholl Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

7 OUNG MAN age 24 requires position Private Secre- 

tary. Competent shorthand typist, book-keeping. 
Not afraid long hours or hard work. Excellent 
references, 

Full details from BM/STLM, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 

EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
] Head-Master: P, LBo.ton, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 

ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 


EF ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 




















LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. EK. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 

] 1 GQ FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c. 
0.8. 1928, 16 places ; 1929, 22 places ; 

. 1930, 41 places. 

Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 


TYF\HIS BLIND GOD CHANCE: The Slogan of Irre- 

sponsibility. On Sunday, November 30th, at 
6.30 p.m., The Chief Druid will lecture in the South 
London Universalist Church, 57 Cavendish Road, 
Clapham Common, 8.W.12. Subject: BLIND GOD 
CHANCE: A reply to Sir James Jeans, Mr. H. G. 
Wells and the Hon. Bertrand Russell, Seats Free. 
Doors open at 6.15. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2 
Paddington 6302. 


A Tex ae ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 
Pare FOR KDUCATED PUPLLS.—Training ia 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancie- 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Centra 
Emplowr ent Rvrean 54 Russell Sunare, WiC 1 


GECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTO . COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road London, W. 2. 
Telephone vr ddington 9046. 

Nesidential accommo isation ior girls available in 
the College buildings. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


-. This New 


sFE METAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


means 





Gives proper 


EXTREME | OPPs. 
COMFORT | VIAL spoT: 


The METAFIT corresponds to the natural 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 
without resorting to metal shanks. This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 
The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
rade quality Black and f 
3rown = Willow = Calf. 
Uppers attractivel 3 
stitched and _ punche 
Double sole of super 
quality, heel 1} inches, 
for walking comfort, 























Order No. eo 

. 684 

Black. 30/* The 

Vital Spot 

Order No. - 

M. 685, roper support 

Brown, 30/6 in the Vital 
spot means 

Order by fatigue elimi- 

Post, If de-f nated, as shoe 





Full 
Catalogue 
‘ree, 


sired youcan § 
order C.0.D. 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE’) Ltd., 
81 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 


and foot work 
together in per- 
fect harmony. 








‘bee PERSE SCHOOL 
(founded A.D. 1615.) 

Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys ; 
0.T.C, and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres, 

Apply H&AbD-MASTER. 





S*: EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 0n May Ist. There are a%o 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—F urther information 
= ef obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
xford. 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 

Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

iintire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


{ARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 

HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
zrounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 








undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon). 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS,—Principal, “Mrs. 


ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
or Girls. Tele. ** Watford 616.” 


S* BRANDON’S C.D.S.,. BRISTOL. (Founded 
1831). Public school for d.’s of Clergy and Laity. 
Fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. 
Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 
Entrance Schol. March. Leaving Schols. to Univs. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND. 


YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


IT. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education, Principal : Miss WHEELER. 














S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
h —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss E, C, Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond. 





S: MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CLRENCESTER, GLOS. 
(English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





——— SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 


A Public Schoo! for sons of Prefessional, Service and 
Business men, Eight vacancies available for January. 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset, 





ae 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
K spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games, Fees 
485-150 gns.— Write Box 1646, the Spectator, 





S*: MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, Stirling: 
shire. A Scholarship Examination will be held ig 
March 1931.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


Six vacan 
available for January. =~ 





FVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate statf ; prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual 
scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 


HE 
L 





GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT 
ANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on mod: 
ern lines, Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orches- 
tra. The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level 
Prospectus from Mrs, C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 





VUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 

Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff, 
Beautiful grounds: Fees from 50 guineas, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localit 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide te 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 





= 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, 

Pulpit, Piatform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Contidence. Lrochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








As DOWN Vicarage, Isle of Wight.—A delightful 
K home for one or two small children as companions to 
a boy of four years. Highly recommended by the Revd, 
Dr. Bickersteth, Canon of Canterbury, Major-General 
C. R. Simpson, C.B., and others. 





ae 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service ia 
Pe offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269, 











re% efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grousk, 35 Church 


Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 





oe BOOK OFFERED TO ALL which tells how 

you can learn Journalism and Story writing by 
post, and how you can soon begin to earn additional 
income as a spare-time writer. Write TO-DAY.— 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Dept. J 3/3. ST. ALBANS. 





KARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8, 





| ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 





ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
rately 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.—Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., Bridge St., 8. W.1. Vic.3838, 


N ss. TYPED, 1s. 
iJ copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MOoNaA 
14 Krewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 





1,000 words, including carbon 
STUART, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
«&e., required, Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1, 








RANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
Mss. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 


tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

£2 & A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
9) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 

per month, Why notlearn this fascinating hobby by post ? 

Specimen Lesson and ** Guide 5 "’ free from London Col- 

lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 

school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











PUBLICATIONS 


| Agere MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address. and I will send you a copy of this month's issue. 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS, &c. 


—— 





ENRY J. GLAISHER will be pleased to send his 
Christmas Catalogue of New Books at reduced 
prices. It contains a comprehensive selection of books 
jn all branches of literature suitable for _ nts for 
young and old.—55 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 





M\HE PAX SHOP, 358 Sloane Street — Crescent). 
London, 5.W. 1. T elephone : 3516 

The Pax Books and Pax Cards, Carols, Calendars 
Hand-coloured and Scissor-cut Pictures for Children’- 
Corners and Nurseries, Christmas Cribs, Triptychs, 
Pedestals and Canopies, Statues, Prayer-desks, Cluistma 
Books, Children’s Prayer Books, Aitar Linen, Vestments 
Handwoven Hangings. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


VANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, 

) beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; 

h. and ¢. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis. 
de 


M" vTON.—Hotel 
class Family Hotel on 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 


ENTO 
M’ NHOTEL BELLEVUE. 
Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 


trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes o. 
town’s centre.—-CHURCHMAN, 


Proprietors. 
Vy ALBESCURE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 





sunny; in 
Vv. mod, ; run 
—~A, SCHAER, prop 





Menton et du Midi. 
sea Front. 


First 
Centre cf 














APARTMENTS 


\ ’HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 

Baths free. No tips. H. and c. water all bedrooms. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall «© Saelgrove). 
\ JANTED, old Gold and Silver, every description 
of second-hand Jewellery, loose Gems, Watches, 
antique Silver, old Sheffield Plate. Highest prices given. 
—WILKINSON, Dial Lane, Ipswich. 














ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES } 
CHINA JAPAN 
D 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 


nae PROMENADE DECKS, 
ROOMS AND PUBLIC 
eR NPARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


104-106 LEAOENHALL ST., 
Avenue $340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER sT, 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


E.C.3 
































HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, 
/) 2 King Street, St. James’s, 5.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes, 





LTD., of 








FOR SALE 

VUCCESSFUL Girls’ School tor Sale, South Coast. 
LN Principal retiring. Excellent premises. Net protits 
about £1,060 a year -— Box 1655, the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES FOR CHRISTMAS.—The finest eating apple 





A 


in the world, ENGLISH COX’S ORANGE Pip- 
PINS, from 15/- per 20 Ib. ease; 7/6 per 10 Ib. case, 
carriage paid, cash with order. Further particulars 


Dept. 1, Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, Glos. 





CLOTHES TURNING 


y= CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

SPECIALIST. 38.B. Overcoats TURNED from 
30s. ; D.B. 35s. Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 
into morning coats, 30s.-6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 








from 

I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 14d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., Is. 2d. per lb. 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—l. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





rF\URKEYS, fine, 8s. ; fat Geese, 7s. 6d. ; roastg. Fowls, 
Ducks, 7s. pr., trssd.—A. Blanehtield, Bandon, Cork. 








AT en 7s. ea.; prime Turkey, 12s., 15s. ea.; Chicken 
8s. 6d. pr.; trussed; p. paid—Norah 
Douoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








CREMATION 





REMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s., 

or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free froin 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. ‘Tel: Welbeck 4168, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


| EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

large variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct 
to the public for the first time. ‘These warm luxurious 
rugs have all the popular characteristics of real Harris 
tweed, and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of 
Highland Homespun products. For fuller particulars 
apply NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 








NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Kev. W. B. Tuompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





H*\ FE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 68. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 





Beautiful Irish Needle- 


I EAL LACE !—YOUGHAL! 
) handkerchiefs, collars, 


point and Crochet laces ; 






flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, ecclesiastical lace, &e. 
Direct from lace industry.—PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
Youghal, Co. Cork. 





JEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «&e., 
& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$294, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
| EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements,—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SMITH, Midyell, Lerwick. 








EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. 


Rivee:' 


YNOMETHING NEW 
coloured Pottery ; 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 


Any length cut. Pat. 
James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring ; big profits 
Dept. “S,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





‘TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
iN & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Historical associations from A. D. 1759. 


] 


Large Garage. 





VHELTENIIAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autninn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 
] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water. 


Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, Ilid. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
qiFac ing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. *Phone 311. 
} we: TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘athedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 

water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 








ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





rFNORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





FFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Piain. 
200 teet above sea. 
*Phone: 2207. 





rTFXORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Taritf apply 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
ee ae R HOTEL. On River Dart. 

Ist class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14. 








V ENTNOR.—Belmont Private Hotel. 
facing south and sea. 
Garages. Winter 24 gns. 


Ideal situation 
Bedrooms H. & C., gas fires. 
Christmas 34 gns. week, 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 





Park, W. 2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 

TTACE wae aay ey, atoct | HYde Park. Spacious public rooms charmins gly fur- 

N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, runniag h. «& c. water 
Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure. 270] now being extended to all. Litt. Nizht porter. 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- Terms from 3} gus. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. *Phone: Paddington 8083. ay: 
SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country HOTEL, Hart Street, 


WO "quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
63 High Street, Guildford, 


I Pe) —KINGSLEY 
4 V.C.1. 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running 

lly Bedroom and Breakfast from 3s, 6d. per night. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 








ee INNS. 


Ask for De anions L ist ( od. . post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFKESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 





IVANHOE, 
KENILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 


BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 





Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 

1 St. 


W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 
s.W. 
weekly. 


George's Square, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. 
2 oniness weekly 


A/ HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. ‘i. and c, water all bedrooms, 


Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
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WITH THE SWALLOWS TO SUMMER SEAS 


Who does not envy the swallows when they fly from our 
grey skies into the warm sunshine of the Southern seas? 
Here are two specimen cruises which cannot fail to 
attract you. 

CHRISTMAS AT SEA, with 19 days in the Mediterranean, 
on the 16,000 ton R:M.S. “Atlantis,” starting on the 
19th December, from .38 guineas; or 17 days in the 
19,000 ton “ Laurentic,” to the Canary Islands, Medina, 
Spain and Portugal, for £36, starting on the 20th 
December, 1930. 

Let us send you our cruise summary of numerous 
delightful cruises in the blue Mediterranean or the West 
Indies. 


AROUND THE CORNER TO SWITZERLAND 


The sunlit slopes of the Swiss mountain resorts are no 
great distance away. They seem little more than round the 
corner when your tour is arranged through Pickfords. 
Reliable information and advice about the sports centres, 
details of arrangements to suit your taste and pocket await 
you at Pickfords Travel Service. All travel details are 
attended to. Your hotel accommodation booked, rail tickets 
obtained, etc., with no extra cost to yourself. 






S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


535-54: AT MARKET 
e e | 
Regent 802/ 
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